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CHAPTER XXL 
MRS, RAVEN’S WISHES. 


ie Reape next morning found no change in Mrs. Raven’s determina- 

tion to return at once to Ravenscourt. Mrs. Connell had 
exhausted reason in pleading with her to remain, and felt that she 
had no fresh inducements to hold forth. It was easy to declare that 
Mrs. Raven was wrong in feeling that she, a sick and nervous invalid, 
was an undesirable guest, and to urge that duty and affection made 
any such burdens light : but it was not easy to combat her arguments 
that such a sufferer was best at home—that even familiar furniture 
and faces might have a soothing effect on wrung and shattered nerves. 

‘“‘T shall not be better at Ravenscourt probably,” said Mrs. Raven 
to them, “ but at least I shall feel nearer to Raven church vaults.” 

She spoke bitterly: and not with any natural yearning for re- 
union with the departed. It was only the grave’s darkness and 
silence that she longed for: and she checked herself the moment 
the words were uttered. Such speeches were no fashion of hers. 

“Shall you accompany your mother to Raven?” asked Mr. 
Connell, very quietly addressing Frank, as the rest of the family 
moved from the breakfast-table, and left the uncle and nephew 
sitting there alone, quite contrary to the Minister’s usual habit, for 
he was generally the first to rise from meals. 

Frank looked up from the newspaper which he was bending over, 
but not reading. There was a great comfort in the reflection that 
one, like the good minister, who had found so clear a track of duty 
for himself in life, and whose brow was lined with thought for others, 
while his eyes were soft and clear with God’s inward light, knew at 
least, at what a strange turning he, Frank, had found himself, and 
that therefore he might confide to him many a wild fancy and 
memory which had kept him sleepless all that night. 
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“TI ought to do so,” replied Frank in a troubled voice. “But 
how can I, sir? Howcan I go back to Raven without one word of 
certainty about what that woman said ?” 

“But I thought we knew there was no truth in what she said.” 
Mr. Connell looked straight at Frank as he made the remark, and 
there may have been a question in his tone and a little mild expostu- 
lation, but there was certainly a world of patient tenderness. 

“* Yes—but—.” and Frank’s eyes again nervously sought the printed 
sheet before him. “I must say something, uncle, as we are upon 
this subject. Though you probably know that Miss Evelyn Agate 
is a foundling, you may not know that the presumed day of her 
birth is the same as mine. I quite forgot it myself all along until I 
was showing you that scrap of paper last night.” 

‘*When and how did you first learn that fact, Frank?” quietly 
asked Mr. Connell, who had risen from his seat and was slowly 
pacing the room. 

“When I first saw er. It was at the house of Miss Agate, whom 
she calls ‘aunt.’ Philip took me there; he knew them. The date 
had just appeared, with the name of a firm of lawyers, in the news- 
papers at that time, and Miss Agate thought it worth while to make 
some inquiries into the matter. Philip went to them for her first, 
and the two ladies went themselves.” 

‘¢ And what was the result?” asked Mr. Connell. 

“Nothing,” replied Frank. ‘“I think Evelyn Agate was very 
much distressed that it was so. She seemed to have expected all 
sorts of important revelations.” 

“Did the coincidence strike you in the least at the time?” asked 
Mr. Connell. ‘‘Do you recollect whether you made any remark 
about it ?” 

Frank shook his head. “I had not then the faintest idea that 
there had been—anything wrong—about my birthday.” 

“You must not allow yourself to think of it as true,” said the 
Minister, decidedly. ‘‘ Let me say once for all, Frank: that your 
blood’ is that of the Ravens seems to me indisputable. I asked your 
aunt last night, in a casual way, which ancestor it was she had said you 
resembled ; and she instantly answered that you are like many of the 
family pictures, but bear the most striking resemblance to one Gil- 
bert Raven, whose portrait hangs over the fireplace in the Court 
dining-room.” ; 

“Tam not in the least like Leonard,” said Frank. ‘“ Everybody 
always remarked that.” 

“J have been told that Leonard favours your mother’s people 
entirely,” observed Mr. Connell. 

There was a short silence. Frank, who was growing more and 
more disposed to think that truth must be at the bottom of the 
Oriental Mystery’s assertions, recollected that she had declared him 
to be the child neither of his mother nor his father. 
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“There was my father’s peculiar will!” Frank ventured to whisper. 

‘I have thought of that,” said Mr. Connell. ‘You are won- 
dering whether some doubt about your birth had entered his mind 
and prompted it. I cannot think so. There does not seem to have 
been the faintest trace of such a doubt; and if there had been, it 
would hardly have led him to do as he did.. Remember, he left 
your mother all he could, and made you her sole heir.” 

“T am trusting you with everything, uncle; I am saying things 
which I never thought to have spoken. It is that I have often 
thought my mother did not seem to care for me. She was always 
very good, and did every duty, and gave me the best advice, and all 
that, but nothing seemed to come quite naturally. She never forgot 
me, but I think she had always to remember me.” 

Mr. Connell stood quite still. ‘ But until you heard this sugges- 
tion, I don’t suppose you laid much stress on these things.” 

Frank shook his head. ‘ The servants used to tell me that Leonard 
was mamma’s favourite. When I was naughty, they would say, ‘ And 
no wonder ;’ and when I was in favour, they made it an occasion for 
petting and pity. It was ever the same tune.” 

‘“* Most mothers have a preference among their children,” said Mr. 
Connell. ‘ Your brother was a sickly child, and has always remained 
delicate. Our Percy had a dangerous illness in infancy, which has 
made him his mother’s darling ever since. Such preferences generally 
follow infirmity or inferiority, physical, mental, or moral. It is a 
blessed provision of nature to secure one friend to those least likely 
to win many.” 

Frank spoke again with a great effort. ‘I must say it was 
the full realisation of my mother’s feeling towards me which made 
me leave Ravenscourt, and throw myself on Philip’s hospitality in 
London.” 

Mr. Connell made a half-deprecating wave of his hand, and said, 
“Ts it so? Is itso?” He would not trust himself to any more defi- 
nite response. Philip had certainly told his father very little about 
Frank and his London visit, but by many a significant glance’ and 
emphasis—especially strong after Mrs. Raven had notified her inten- 
tion of coming to Coltburn—he had managed to convey something 
of the real state of matters. 

“I feel sure my mother thought I should be better away from 
home,” Frank explained, to do away with any harsh impression: 
“that she saw I ought to know something of the realities of life. I 
should have been brought up to a profession, as I believe was always 
her wish - 

“ But not your father’s ?” 

“I suppose not. I had a sort of general idea that arrange- 
ments would be made to buy a small estate for me, which would at 
once secure me occupation in life, as well as a maintenance. That 
seemed to be the home intentions—I cannot say I really thought 
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much about it. It is odd how little of definite thought one gives to 
this kind of thing beforehand.” 

‘Quite natural, at your age,” observed Mr. Connell. ‘You see, 
your father’s death occurred at a critical point of your existence. 
Had he lived a few years longer, he would no doubt have seen the 
necessity of settling matters very differently. Not that there is any 
real harm done, Frank: perhaps quite the reverse. You will have 
the satisfaction of making some way for yourself in life before you 
enter upon your inheritance.” 

“TI shall first of all have to make sure that I have a right to any 
inheritance,” spoke Frank. “If I have reason to think I am not 
my father’s son, I will never touch a bequest—that was left by him 
in the belief that I was his.” 

Mr. Connell paused beside his nephew, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ My dear boy,” he exhorted, “ your immediate duty is to 
keep your mind from dwelling on this matter; at least, until we hear 
what information the police can get for us. The faintest clue as to 
who this woman is, where she comes from, and under what influence 
she works, might explain all. In the meantime, it is your direct duty 
to act as you would have acted if this wretched rumour had never 
reached you.” 

“What !—even to go to Ravenscourt?” asked Frank in dismay. 
“How can I—how can I?” 

‘‘T am by no means sure that your presence there might not be 
highly desirable,” mused the Minister. ‘ And whatever we ought to 
do, Frank, we can do. Remember that. Those are the happiest 
people who never forget it.” 

Frank thought of Alice Cleare, and the simple faith and courage 
with which she restrained even grief and terror. “If you think it is 
right, sir,” he faltered. 

The elder man was touched by this quick docility. Why should 
he bind a hard burden on the lad, which perhaps it was not meet 
that he should bear? “Let your mother herself decide for you, 
Frank,” he said kindly. ‘‘Go up and speak with her. You have 
never asked me what became of the gold in the packet found in our 
vase,” added Mr. Connell, with a grave smile. ‘I hope you do not 
think I regard it as treasure-trove, and intend to exercise manorial 
rights ?” 

“‘T—I really forgot all about it for the moment,” Frank answered, 
looking up. ‘ Who it was that sent it, and why it should have been 
sent, and to me, I cannot in the least degree imagine. Of course I 
shall never touch it.” 

“Certainly not,” assented Mr. Connell. “I took charge of it, 
and I purpose, with your consent, to seal it up, write out- 
side it, ‘In trust for Frank Raven,’ and then stow it away in my. 
strong box. It may be well to keep the very coins which were sent, 
and the paper they came in.” 
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“Yes, uncle. I cannot tell you how thankful I am to have your 
advice and countenance just now.” 

“ Not more thankful than I am if I can be serviceable to you,” 
said Mr. Connell, warmly. ‘Is there any person, outside your own 
family circle at the Court, on whom you could rely in any emergency 
that might call for tact and trustworthiness? We who have lived long 
in the world generally learn to know where one or two such friends 
are to be found. But you young folks would do well to reflect 
beforehand where you would look for such.” 

“‘ There is the Vicar,” said Frank, “the Rev. Jasper Toynbee. He 
was my father’s confidential friend—in general,” he added, qualifying 
his statement as he remembered that the Vicar had not been admitted 
to the Squire’s confidence concerning his will. “ Mr. Toynbee has 
always been very kind to me.” 

“‘ Toynbee—Toynbee,” mused Mr. Connell. ‘I don’t remember 
that name in the days when I knew something of your neighbourhood.” 

“He was not there then,” Frank answered. ‘He became vicar 
about two years before I was born.” 

Mr. Connell said nothing. But he made a mental note that this 
Rev. Jasper Toynbee was one person who might, on a future occa- 
sion, give some information as to the people and circumstances 
surrounding that fateful fourth of September. 

‘‘T suppose I had better go to my mother at once,” observed Frank. 

“ Do so,” said his uncle, drawing the newspaper to his side of the 
table. 

Frank met Evelyn on the staircase, coming down from his mother’s 
chamber. She had breakfasted there with Mrs. Raven, and so 
apparently had had no opportunity for uninterrupted perusal of her 
morning’s letters. For she had one open in her hand, and was 
smiling as she glanced through it. She quickly held it down by her 
side as she greeted Frank. 

‘“‘ Have you heard from Miss Agate?” he asked. ‘She ought to 
be in the country in this beautiful weather. I hope she is quite well.” 

“T hope so, too,” said Evelyn, with a light laugh. “I have not 
heard from her.” 

And so they passed on their way, and Evelyn’s image in Frank’s 
mind returned to its dark corner. From whom had she received 
that letter, and why did she want to hide it? 

Mrs. Raven, who had not brought her maid to Coltburn, was 
moving about, surrounded by luggage-labels, straps, and other para- 
phernalia of departure. She meant to go, and to gothat day. It 
was the first time since her indisposition of the previous day, that 
Frank had seen her out of bed, and attired in her ordinary costume. 
He was struck by a singular change in her—a change not to be 
accounted for by a day or two’s sickness, and that sickness not acute. 
She looked like one who has had a terrible shock. Frank remem- 
bered in his boyhood having seen a lady, of whom he was told a tale. 
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Going to awaken an only brother, from whom she had parted in 
anger the night before, she found him in his bed dead. He had 
never forgotten that lady’s face ; he could understand the expression 
it wore. But why did his mother’s remind him of it now? Suffering 
enough, she had had, it was true, but none of it was of the nature of a 
shock. Could it be that the alarm in the night, falling upon strained 
nerves and a weakened constitution, had had all this effect. 

She moved towards him feebly, and put up her face to his. He 
understood the gesture, and kissed her. It was no customary action 
between them. And Frank did it with a certain formal solemnity. 

‘Come and sit down beside me,” she said. “I want to see a 
little of you before I go away.” 

“T would have been with you more yesterday, only that I was 
afraid I might disturb you,” observed compunctious Frank. 

“When one has an awful headache, anything disturbs one,” she 
answered ; “ but you don’t disturb me now, at any rate.” 

Her eyes seemed searching his face, as if she expected to see 
something there that she did not find. The thought which had 
occurred to Leonard occurred also to Frank: Mrs. Raven was surely 
very much shaken by his father’s death, and it was telling on her. 

** Do you really think you are fit to travel?” he asked, tenderly. 

“Quite,” she said. “I think travelling does me good. I felt 
better while I was on my way to Coltburn than I had felt for a long 
while before. But I have been worse since I came here.” 

‘You have been here so short a while, mother! You have not 
given the change a fair chance. I shall accompany you, of course : 
you would wish it.” 

“No,” she said, quickly; “no, no. I will not shorten your visit. 
Stay you in this happy house, among these good, kind people.” 

** But my visit must be short, anyhow,” answered Frank. ‘“ When 
Philip returns to London, I shall not remain behind him.” 

“Go back to London with him, then,” urged Mrs. Raven. ‘I am 
sure the little change has been good for you. There will be plenty of 
time for the Court by-and-bye.” 

‘‘Not if you would like me to be there, mother,” returned Frank, 
softly. ‘Do you not?” 

Something like a spasm passed over her pale face. ‘‘ Of course, I 
like you to be there,” she said. ‘ But love is not selfish, Frank. I 
like you to be where I feel it is good for you to be.” 

She was her old, didactic self as she spoke, and she spoke in her 
old chilling manner. Frank felt a painful doubt as to which was her 
true self—the strange, pleasant change, or the sudden reaction. 

“Go back to London,” she continued more genially, touching his 
arm with the tips of her thin fingers. ‘Go back, and write to me 
about all you do, and all you see. And do not forget to go often to 
Miss Agate’s house.” 


Frank looked up at her. Her eyes did not meet his. 
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‘TJ have heard so much of her from Evelyn,” Mrs. Raven went 


on, nervously. “I think she must be so very good a woman: and 
she has suffered a great deal! You have never seen her poor brother— 
have you ?” 


‘**Oh, no,” answered Frank. ‘Even Miss Evelyn Agate has never 
seen him.” 

“So she tells me. His state of health is a terrible trial. Did you 
ever hear of any medical opinion about it?” 

“No,” replied Frank, rather wondering. His mother did not 
often manifest an interest in utter strangers. ‘ But he is not con- 
sidered insane now ; he suffers only from the effects of the shock he 
received.” 

Mrs. Raven gave a slight shiver. ‘I cannot help thinking he 
must have allowed some secret trouble to prey upon his mind until it 
unhinged it.” 

“Probably,” answered Frank. ‘‘ But how did you hear so much 
about him, mother ? ” 

‘Oh, Miss Evelyn Agate has talked to me,” answered Mrs. Raven, 
quickly. ‘Poor man! Should you get to hear of anything that 
could serve him in any way, Frank—involving any little expense, you 
understand, let me know of it. It is not much one can do for those 
thus stricken—but let us do it.” 

She rose. And Frank rose too. She took both his hands in 
hers. 

‘“* Good-bye, Frank—I will say it to you here—good-bye for the 
present. God bless you! And remember—remember always—that 
wherever I am, at Ravenscourt or anywhere else, there is a home 
for you.” 

She had yet a few whispered questions to put about money matters. 
But Frank had not exhausted his own store, and would take nothing 
from her. 

Thus almost as soon, so to say, as Mrs. Raven entered the house 
at Coltburn, she left it again, Evelyn Agate of course accompanying 
her. There was something in this sudden departure that the 
Connells, straightforward and open always in action themselves, 
could not understand. 

“‘My belief is, she got such a scare the other night with that 
scream, that she’s afraid to stay,” spoke Percy, ready as usual with 
his opinion, ‘“ Thinks we keep ghosts in the house—or something 
as bad.” 

When they had left, Mrs. Connell was admitted to the secret of 
the young people’s visit to the witch, and of the strange thing found 
in the drawing-room. And it turned out that she had very valuable 
testimony to give concerning the blue-rimmed flower-vase. 

“The packet was not there the morning after our fright in the 
night; I can say so positively,” affirmed Mrs. Connell. ‘But that 
this is certain, I might feel inclined to believe that the figure we saw 
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on the lawn did somehow get into the house, and put the strange 
packet beneath the plant.” 

' “And then fastened the bolt inside the window, after he went 
out,” Philip reminded her, with a laugh. 

His mother took no notice of this interruption. ‘On the night 
of the scream—of course, I mean previous to it, when we were all} 
in the drawing-room—during the evening I happened to strike my 
arm against the card-table, nearly threw it down, in fact, and heard 
one of the red pots rattle as if it were broken. I looked, and saw 
that it was broken: Julia, it seems, had done it that same morning 
when lifting it out to dust the vase. She told Minton of it, but there 
had been no time to say anything to me, engaged as I was with Mrs. 
Raven. The following morning, after breakfast, when you were all 
busy in the dining-room talking about the scream, I got a fresh pot 
from the garden, carried it to the drawing-room, and myself put the 
geranium into it, giving the broken pieces of the other pot to Julia 
to take away. Certainly the packet of gold was not there then.” 

‘“‘ And you are sure it was the same flower-pot, Milicent—not the 
other ?” 

“‘T am sure it was the same in which you tell me the gold was 
found,” Mrs. Connell replied to her husband’s question. “It was 
the scarlet plant, and it was in the blue-rimmed vase. I did not 
touch the other.” 

“‘Pretty conclusive evidence, mother, I think,” remarked Philip. 
“This you say was after breakfast on the morning following the 

ht. The windows were kept bolted that day ? 





«1 saw to that,” interrupted his mother. ‘I had been too much 


scared myself not to take care of the window fastenings.” 

‘Just so, mother. ‘Therefore, putting aside any idea of super- 
natural agency, as I presume we all do, it must be somebody living 
within the house who placed the packet where it was found.” 

The Minister smiled. ‘For a rising special pleader, Philip, your 
argument is rather a lame one. How do you know it was not 
placed there by a visitor?” 

Philip lifted his eyebrows. ‘‘ Could a visitor be left alone long 
enough to take out a plant from a pot, mould and all, and put it in 
again, sir?” 

Of course that was a question. Mr. Connell could not answer it. 
Alice Cleare, who was standing with them, spoke. 

“Would not the fact of Mrs. Connell’s having recently lifted the 
same flower and the mould out of one pot and put it into another, 
render the task more easy ?” 

“ Undoubtedly it would,” said Mrs. Connell. ‘And the mould 
was caked quite stiff to the shape of the pot, so that with care it 
would not be disturbed, or crumble.” 

“Well now, what visitors had you that day,” asked the Minister. 
“Miss Beck and Miss Miranda for two,” laughed Philip. ‘‘ Can’t 
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say, though, that I should suspect those estimable gentlewomen of 
trying their hands at a conjuring trick.” 

Mrs. Connell laughed too. ‘No, indeed. And we had scarcely 
any other visitors that day. Not one, I think, who was in the 
drawing-room alone.” 

“Marco Learli came in, you know, when we were at dinner, 
mother, and you would not let me go to him,” cried Percy. 

‘But Louisa went,” said Mrs. Connell. 

“As if Marco Learli would put a packet of gold in the flower- 
pot !” struck in Louisa, her colour heightening. 

“I did not say he would,” retorted Percy. ‘I don’t fancy he has 
any too much gold for himself.” 

“ Hush, children,” interposed their mother. ‘ Poor Marco Learli 
may, I am sure, be exempt from suspicion. And so may every 
visitor—they were but few, I repeat—that called that day.” 

‘Well, it seems we can make nothing of it ourselves, so we must 
carry this additional fact to the detectives,” said the Minister. 
“Frank,” he added, turning to his nephew, “have you written to 
question your brother Leonard about the ring?—When he lost it— 
if he knows, and where he kept it?” 

Frank had the ring on his finger, and before he answered he held 
out his hand and looked at it, as if he half thought it might be 
spirited back to its accustomed place at the Court. 

“No,” he said. ‘I will not be in a hurry. I think, uncle, I 
should not like to ask Leonard to keep anything secret from my 
mother—from Mrs. Raven. And we should not like a worry of this 
unaccountable sort to be told her as soon as she reaches home.” 

Philip Connell was quick enough to notice how Frank substituted 
the title ‘Mrs. Raven” for the words ‘‘my mother.” But the only 
impression it conveyed to him was, that the alienation between 
mother and son was steadily increasing. 

“ Perhaps you are right, Frank—looking at it from that point of 
view,” said the Minister. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VOICES. 


Mrs. Raven felt rather surprised to see how glad Evelyn Agate 
appeared to be at returning to Ravenscourt. She had expected a 
little youthful disinclination to exchange a circle of bright young 
faces, and all the full and happy life of the Minister’s house, for a 
monotonous dull solitude at the Court. 

Yet, truly, how beautiful it was! Mrs. Raven could not help saying 
so aloud, as the carriage drove slowly up the avenue. The solemnity 
of late autumn slept upon the scene. ‘The beauty might be that of 
decay, but it was rich and pathetic beauty. 
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It was at this time of year that Mrs. Raven had entered the Court 
as a bride. The trees were clad in crimson and amber, just as they 
had been that day. She would have liked to speak of it. She 
glanced at Evelyn. The girl sat beside her, with lips half parted in 
asmile. Evelyn had her own thoughts, and they were evidently 
pleasant enough ; but they were not of the peaceful glory stretching 
around her: she did not seem to see it. Mrs. Raven sighed and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

But Miss Evelyn Agate was quite on the alert when the carriage 
drew up at the hall door. Her short return to the simplicities of such 
a house as the Connells’ had made her more than ever appreciative of 
the charm of spacious and lofty chambers, of velvet carpets, and all 
the thousand “appliances ” of wealth and luxury. She liked, too, to 
see the crowd of servants: and she did not, for the moment, miss 
Leonard. 

“The Squire has gone into the town to a committee meeting, 
madam,” explained Budd, the butler. ‘ He said he could hardly be 
home before you got here, but he should not be long after you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Raven. ‘I suppose tea is ready for us. 
Charity, I shall need no help but yours. Mackay you can attend to 
the trunks, and see if Miss Agate needs anything.” 

The first question Mrs. Raven put to the old servant was about 
Leonard : had he been quite well. during her short absence ? 

** Much as usual, madam,” answered Charity. ‘I must make bold 
to ask after Master Frank? I hoped to see him back with you 
to-day.” 

“ He is quite well—very well, indeed,” replied Mrs. Raven kindly. 
“He is going back to London for a little while, but I think we shall 
see him here very soon.” 

‘Only the bad weather will be on us soon,” observed Charity. ‘If 
he doesn’t come very quickly, he’ll come back to bare boughs. He is 
sorely wanted, madam ; the house will never be the same till Master 
Frank’s back in it.” 

“I daresay you were told by Mr. Leonard, Charity, that I came 
back so soon because I was ill: I dropped him a line to say so. 
And have you anything to tell me? Have there been changes here 
of any sort?” 

Charity shook her head. “ Nothing of any account,” she answered. 
“We have had no more tales, making believe to see that ghost; though 
maybe that’s because nobody will go through the lanes at nightfall 
now. And I’ve made bold to get my bed-room changed, madam. I 
did that only two days ago, begging pardon for not asking your leave 
first. Mrs. Sims didn’t think you’d mind.” 

“Not if it suits you better, Charity. But what was amiss with 
your own? You have been in that room for more than twenty 


years.” 
It was a small room or closet, off the corridor on which Mrs. 
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Raven’s own apartments opened. Charity’s confidential position, as 
half nurse, half maid, had made this personal proximity a very con- 
venient arrangement years ago. : 

“ Aye,” said Charity, “I slept there first when you were expecting 
Master Frank, madam.” 

Mrs. Raven shivered. 

*“ A nice little room it is, too,” pursued Charity, “and I liked it. 
Every way handier than the attic I’ve gone to. But a bed-room’s 
made for sleeping in, madam, as you know. And I was going off 
my sleep there; and that does not do for an old woman.” 

‘But why?” said Mrs. Raven. 

“‘T was disturbed there,” said Charity. 

“What could disturb you now after all these years ?” 

Charity laughed. ‘The wind, madam ;” she said, “it’s a way it 
blows sometimes—and then not for years again, it seems. It’s like 
the cry of a child. I heard it when I was first in that room all 
those years ago. But my nerves were strong then, and I had plenty 
of work to do. I heard it again just after Miss Evelyn came to the 
Court ; I daresay she’ll remember I told her about it. And three or 
four days ago I heard it two nights running, nearly all the night. And 
the house seemed so odd and eerie like, and there seemed to be 
more folks about it than one could see. And I wasn’t going to give 
way to such fancies, knowing well with my reason that it was only 
the wind. So I changed the room. I suppose you have never 
noticed this wind, madam ? ” 

‘“ Never,” said Mrs. Raven. ‘ Have many visitors called ?” 

“No,” said Charity. “Mr. Brackenbury has been here once or 
twice. And Lord Weald’s eldest son, who is up at their place just 
now, called and left his card; the master was out that day. And 
the Vicar came once to dinner.” 

“ And nothing has happened in the village?” 

“Nothing, except that Eldred Sloam has hurt his leg. He hadn’t 
been seen for a few days—not that anybody missed him—till it 
came out this morning that he was lying sick in his cottage.” 

“Who is taking care of him?” asked Mrs. Raven. 

“‘ Nobody,” said Charity. “The like of him is nothing to anybody, 
madam. And it’s well known the master is against him; always 
was. Sims gave James one or two little things, beef-tea, or that, to 
take home to his father ; and the boy is to sleep at home to-night ; 
but there’s no woman folk about.” 

“I’m afraid the poor man has not deserved much kindness from 
women’s hands, Charity.” 

Charity gave a low laugh. ‘‘It isn’t those that deserve best that 
get most, from mothers, wives, or friends. I'll be glad to go and 
see him, if you'll let me, madam.” 

“Yes, Charity, go, and take for him what you think best. And 
now send tea up to my boudoir.” 
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Leonard came in, tired and fretful, from his committee-meeting. 
He was vexed to find his mother back home so soon, especially as 
she was looking not better for her change, but worse; and he 
foresaw trouble for himself. And Leonard had a strong objection 
to all trouble except of his own manufacture, of which he always 
kept a plentiful supply. 

He chose to take his tea standing on the hearth-rug, cup in hand. 
He made a few careless inquiries about the Connells—‘“ Frank’s new 
friends,” he called them now, as if they had not the most remote 
connection with himself. Then he told Mrs. Raven that the Fishers, 
of the White Hart, were wanting to break their old lease, and renew 
it on new terms, which he was quite determined not to agree to. He 
grumbled over Eldred Sloam’s accident ; he believed the man had 
been poaching when it occurred—and now he supposed it would 
end in his coming on the parish. Ze was not going to continue that 
ridiculous allowance to him: such a character ought to have been 
moved off the land years ago. All of which grated on Mrs. Raven. 

‘‘ And what is this nonsense about a strange figure walking again up 
and down the Raven lanes?” asked Leonard. ‘I suppose you have 
heard of it—since Frank wrote to me about it while you and he 
were together. I am at a loss to imagine how he could trouble him- 
self or me over such stuff.” 

“Frank feared it might be some undesirable character, I suppose,” 
observed his mother, as she set down her cup and saucer. Her hand 
was shaking so that the spoon rattled in the china. 

““Who is it in the Connells’ house that had seen it here?” he 
asked. “It’s a queer thing anybody should have gone from this 
place to that. A nursery-maid, did Frank say ?” 

“The governess—a very pleasant young lady,” answered Mrs. 
Raven, patiently. ‘She stayed one night here, at the White Hart ; 
and was, I believe, returning from Gerstowe to the inn, when 
she saw it.” 

Ought she to tell her son what had happened at Coltburn? He 
was certainly in no encouraging mood. But it might be wisest and 
best. 

Leonard gave a slight laugh as he listened. ‘Oh, the figure 
appeared there in the character of a would-be burglar, did it? It 
has a ghostly reputation here. It is whispered that it was the cause 
of Sloam’s accident - 

“* Of Sloam’s accident !” exclaimed Mrs. Raven. 

‘** By causing him to try to leap a fence to avoid passing it, or 
something of that sort. Of course the plain truth is, he was tipsy. 
Mr. Toynbee is very much annoyed about it altogether. Worsfold 
seems somehow to have become an authority on the subject, and all 
the men in the place spend their evenings in his tap-room talking 
it over. I told Toynbee that I thought it was within the compass of 
his spiritual duty to go out, with book and bell, and exorcise the 
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ghost. He said he couldn’t exorcise what he didn’t believe in. By 
the way, mother,” Leonard added, with a change to a pleasanter tone, 
“the Vicar seems very much interested in your lady-companion. He 
fancies he has seen her before, or somebody so like her that it must 
be a relative.” 

Leonard looked at his mother. She did not speak. 

“Toynbee thinks she or her people may have had Ravenstoke coz- 
nections in years gone by. I told him I believed not: that she 
belonged to London entirely, was an orphan, and brought up by an 
aunt. I don’t know how I remembered so much as that; but it’s 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Tt will do very well,” answered Mrs. Raven. 

“You will be the better for a rest after your journey,” said 
Leonard, who wanted to be set free, that he might get to his accounts 
and memoranda, among which he usually passed his evenings. 

Mrs. Raven assented drearily, and as Leonard left her boudoir by 
the one door, she went by the other into her bed-room. 

As she was passing her window there, she started, and stood still. 
The scene was almost lovelier than it had been earlier in the after- 
noon, for now the calm sky was broken up into masses of ruddy gold, 
flaming in the west, and in the east gleaming amid warm violet 
shadows. But it was not the beauty of the sky which fixed Mrs. 
Raven’s attention, and arrested her where she stood. 

It was a sound of voices borne in by the rising breeze. The 
window, which was open, overlooked an undulating meadow inter- 
sected by a narrow path, the shortest route from the Court to the 
upper end of the village, avoiding the avenue and the lodge gate, and 
being the path to the warren. 

There were two people in sight in the golden dusk, walking rapidly 
away from the Court. They were talking as they went. And one 
laughed. One of them was a short, bent old woman, who carried a 
basket covered with a white cloth, The other was a tall, slim girl, 
with a cloud-like shawl flung round her shoulders, and a white garden 
hat on her head. Mrs. Raven knew who they were, and she knew 
where they were going. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WHAT DID THB VICAR SEE? 


On this evening of Evelyn Agate’s return to the Court, she found 
herself full of that restless energy we often feel when we get back to 
familiar scenes after an absence. She wandered out upon the hall 
steps, and looked this way and that, just as people may do who 
expect to see somebody that will be visible by and bye. A trium- 
phant spring lay in her gait, a vivid touch of colour on her cheeks, 
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which usually lacked it. It was no wonder that Charity, coming 
out behind her, noticed this. 

“‘ You are the better for your visit, young madam, if the mistress 
is not.” 

“Where are you going?” Evelyn asked, lightly raising the white 
cloth which covered the basket that Charity carried. 

“To see a sick man,” replied Charity. ‘If you were like Lord 
Weald’s daughters you’d come with me. The gentry know that’s the 
way to keep poor folks in heart.” 

Now Evelyn had no philanthropic instincts. She hated poverty in 
small homes and close rooms: she had no pity for the little troubles 
which make life weary to common people. And of infection she 
had a positive terror. But she would sacrifice a great deal to be 
like Lord Weald’s daughters, or rather to seem like them. 

“What is the matter with the man?” she asked. ‘Is it anything 
catching ?” 

“Tt’s a bruised leg—but it’s rather bad,” answered Charity. 

‘“‘ Has he a grumbling wife and a dozen little pigs of children?” 
inquired Miss Evelyn. 

Charity laughed ; her old, scornful laugh. ‘It is Eldred Sloam,” 
she said; “the page’s father.” 

“Oh, yes, Eldred Sloam; I have heard his name before: a queer 
character, I believe. If you'll wait while I get my hat and shawl, 
I’ll come with you, Charity. I daresay he’ll be rather interesting.” 

Charity opened her mouth, perhaps to object, but closed it again. 
She waited while Evelyn ran in-doors. 

“The mistress didn’t tell me much about Master Frank,” began 
the old woman, as they walked along. “How is he? I wonder he 
didn’t want to come home ?” 

“I expect he’ll come soon,” replied Evelyn. ‘And I daresay 
he'll stay long enough when he does come.” 

“And is Miss Connell very nice and pretty ?” asked Charity, art- 
fully, with a sidelong glance at her companion. 

“Miss Connell!” echoed Evelyn, who felt as if she had nearly 
forgotten Louisa’s existence. ‘‘Oh, she is nice enough. A weak 
sort of girl.” 

“Tt will be only natural for the mistress to be pleased if she and 
Master Frank take to each other,” remarked Charity. 

Evelyn stood still with astonishment. Had Charity got this idea 
from her mistress? “I never heard of it,” she cried. “I saw 
nothing to lead to such a notion. Miss Connell is in love with 
somebody else, poor silly girl: and as for Mr. Frank, at present he 
has eyes for nobody except his aunt’s governess.” 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,” remarked Charity. ‘Young men’s 
love affairs are like children’s teeth: the first that come are only 
meant to go.” 

“‘ Ah, but this is quite a delightful romance,” cried Evelyn, glad 
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of a sympathetic ear to which to impart the bitterness towards Alice, 
hitherto kept latent in her own heart. ‘“ When they met this time 
at Coltburn, it was with recognition. The sweet young person, who 
is nevertheless a pearl of wisdom and propriety, had been strolling 
about the Raven lanes at midnight some time back, and meeting 
Mr. Frank, had claimed his protection against that mysterious twi- 
light pedestrian whom, if you remember, you once told me about.” 

“‘ Then that’s the girl who asked the questions at the White Hart!” 
exclaimed Charity. ‘ And so she went off to live with the Connells, 
did she? That’s not accident; no, no. Something lies at the 
bottom of all things that happen in that curious way. What’s her 
name, please ? ” 

** Alice Cleare.” 

“ Alice Cleare!” repeated the old woman to herself, as if trying 
whether she could recall the name. But she said no more, for they 
were near Sloam’s cottage. 

It was one of those dwellings so familiar to all who know the 
deep green lanes and sunny dells of the southern English counties. 
The low palings of its front garden stood back from the road, and 
the garden sloped downwards to the house, whose low walls were so 
covered with creepers—now in their deepest shade of crimson—and 
its heavy-eaved roof so rich in moss, that the building itself seemed 
to belong to Nature almost as much as the bracken-clad bank which 
rose green behind it. A few borders, some flower-beds, and such- 
like charming touches, would have made the whole a picture for a 
poet’s admiration. But Eldred Sloam did not trouble himself with 
these things. As the visitors drew near, they heard a voice speaking 
to him in a tone of exhortation, not untouched by pity. 

“It is the Vicar!” whispered Charity. But she walked straight 
in, and Mr. Toynbee rose at .once and welcomed her, before he 
noticed that she was accompanied by anyone. For the good man 
was always glad to testify his respect for the character which Charity 
bore—that of a faithful and long-attached servant. He did not like 
the woman, and was sorry she was not a living recommendation of 
her manifold virtues. But he could not help that. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you, Mrs. Hale,” he said, “our poor friend is 
suffering much And this is kind of you, Miss Agate!” 

‘“‘Well,” said Charity, approaching the sick man, “I always told 
you what would come of your drinking, Eldred.” 

“Other folks hurt their legs as well as I,” growled a voice from 
the bed, “ even teetotallers. I never did it before.” 

“* How was it?” asked Charity. ‘You got a fright, didn’t you ?” 

Mr. Toynbee interposed. ‘I have been speaking to Eldred 
about that,” he said. ‘And have, I think, arrived at the truth. 
Eldred frightened himself.” 

“What did you think you saw, my man?” cried Charity, in a 
half-coaxing, half-mocking tone. 
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“You would have thought it something queer had you seen it 
yourself,” retorted the sick man. 

“It was a wheelbarrow, drawn out from the shed in Ash Lane, 
and standing on its end with the shafts in the air,” explained Mr. 
Toynbee. ‘As Eldred came along, he saw, not it, but its shadow 
in the moonlight, and it looked to have a very strange appearance: 
and he, not being quite so sober as he should have been, tried to 
leap the hedge. That’s how it was, Mrs. Hale.” 

Charity gave a slighting laugh. “If you took it for old Nick, 
Eldred, begging the Vicar’s pardon, did you think the leaping over a 
hedge could save you? What did you fancy it was?” 

‘“‘ What I had seen before, and didn’t want to see again,” answered 
Eldred, tossing in his bed. ‘When you have been startled bya 
ghost once, it is but natural to think you may see it a second time.” 

“You never saw any ghost, Sloam,” expostulated the Vicar. 

“They say it’s the old Squire himself that walks,” persisted the 
invalid. ‘I have seen it in the lanes—yes, I have. He has walked 
at times, I can say that; and if he is walking again now, take my 
word for it that it is for no good—there’s trouble ahead.” 

Mr. Toynbee could strenuously deny the possibility of Squire 
Eldred’s reappearance on the scenes of his earthly life, but he 
certainly could plead no good as to his character when alive, or his 
present intentions ; so he was discreetly silent. 

“If he is to walk, I know who else ought to walk too,” said 
Eldred; ‘and that’s she. She might have a word to say as 
well as he, I reckon. But the quality get everything their own way, 
even to ‘walking,’ I suppose.” 

‘My poor man,” urged the Vicar, “you should not indulge in 
such thoughts as these. You have only one enemy whom you should 
hate, and I fear you see too many excuses for him. He is yourself.” 

“You don’t know much about it, Vicar,” moaned the sick man. 
“You don’t know how it feels to be in the world with a black slur 
against your name: and the sight of what might have been yours, 
but for wrongs and wrongs, always before your eyes.” 

‘“‘T know it is hard,” confessed Mr. Toynbee, “but listen, Eldred : 
other men, born and bred like you, have refused to be injured by the 
same wrongs. They have turned evil into good, and lived to be 
esteemed and respected. Are there no ghosts in your own heart, far, 
far more terrible than this fancied ghost of old Squire Eldred?” 

Evelyn had sat down on a chair behind Charity. The dusty 
windows let in little light at best, and now that the sun was down, 
the low room would have been almost dark, only that the eyes of 
those within it had grown accustomed to its obscurity. She had 
taken her hat off, and now rose softly and looked at the sick man. 

Certainly she did not anticipate what happened. Eldred Sloam 
started up in bed; his wild, white figure gleaming in the gloom 
around him. A lingering ray of light fell on his tangled masses of 
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dusky, dark red hair, and illumined his handsome countenance, now 
distorted with fear. 







































,, He flung out his arms. ‘‘ What has she come for ?” he shrieked. 
r. “T did not kill her—though you all looked at me then as if you 
w thought I did. Take her away! Take her away! Let her stay 
ré away now, after all these years. She ran away from me as she did 
0 from the rest of you; I never knew where, never knew: I told you so 

then. No, no, I never killed her. I may have been bad in some 
q ways, but never as bad as that.” 


That he was desperately frightened was plain to be seen. Mr. 
Toynbee wondered whether the man’s drinking habits had induced a 
d fit of delirium. He whispered the question to Charity. 
a “‘T think not,” she answered. “I never heard that he was attacked 
like that. But I suppose it is sure to happen in time.” 
“You see his imagination draped that wheelbarrow, or its shadow, 


e with a fantastic dreadfulness.” 

d *‘ Ay, but he was in drink then; he is sober now. Any way, it is 

y all the outcome of Squire Eldred’s ill deeds,” added Charity, with 
asperity, as she set herself to the task of soothing the terror, bending 

e over the sick-bed with a tenderness that the Vicar had not thought it 
was in the power of the hard old woman to show. 

s “Look here, Eldred,” he said, cheerily, when quiet had super- 


vened: “you must dwell on the brighter side of things, my man. 
We will get a nice nurse for you, and she'll rub up your house, and 





$ put matters straight and tidy. You'll live comfortably yet, if you 
i choose.” 

Eldred moaned. 
n . “I see your son James yonder, coming along,” resumed the Vicar, 


glancing through the window. ‘ Remember what a good and dutiful 
? boy he is. Had you been the best of fathers, you could not have had 
a better son. If we lose some of what we think are our rights, I’m 
r sure we all get many blessings. And here’s this kind young lady 
4 come from the Court with Charity, just to see what you may want, 
and what can be done for you. Don’t you mean to thank her?” 
: He drew Evelyn gently forward as he spoke, fully believing his 
e own view of things—that she had come out of pure benevolence. 
e Eldred Sloam raised his head, and peered at her. Evelyn started 
back. What a wild, rough, passion-torn face it was just then—like 
something which had haunted the troubled dreams of a fever she had 


y had in childhood. Whatever else Eldred Sloam saw, he saw no pity, 
‘ no womanly relenting in her averted eyes and repellant mouth. With 
f a groan, he hid his face in his poor hot pillow, and drew the tumbled 
| bed-clothes over it. 


But the Vicar had seen the two faces as they each gazed at the other. 






1 James Sloam came in. Charity lifted from her basket the food and 
1 comforts which she had brought. She could do no more that night, but 
f she promised to be there again in the morning, and she bade James 
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not to leave his father until then. Saying good-night, she went out 
with Evelyn. 

The Vicar stole close to Eldred Sloam’s bedside. He neither 
moved nor spoke, though Mr. Toynbee softly called his name once, 
twice, thrice. The pastor’s heart ached for this lost sheep of his flock. 
“There is always forgiveness with God,” he said, gently. For now he 
could guess what distressful recollections had newly rushed upon that 
poor half-maddened brain and smote that hardened heart. ‘ Always 
forgiveness and comfort to be found with the ever-merciful God !” 

“ What an awful man!” exclaimed Evelyn, drawing a long breath, 
as she picked her way among the trailing weeds of the neglected 
garden. “And how difficult it is to believe,” she added, for she 
knew what general gossip said of Eldred’s birth, “ that he, with his 
matted hair and rough hands, can have the most remote connection 
with a good family like the Ravens. Compare him with the perfect 
Mr. Leonard!” 

“Mr. Leonard’s face can’t be compared with /zs,” said Charity, 
grimly. ‘Put them together, and see. Or his figure either.” 

“ Well, it is good of the Ravens to be kind to a man whose very 
existence must bring painful thoughts to them.” 

Charity’s face was darkening at her words. “ Aye,” she said, 
bitterly, in response to the girl, “a drop of kindred blood will do 
about as much for you as years of faithful service ; and everybody 
knows ¢ha?t’s no inheritance. But there are some people, all cockered 
up now with pride and vanity, who may not be any better born than 
Eldred Sloam.” 

Mr. Toynbee walked away from Sloam’s cottage slowly and 
thoughtfully, glancing before him at the swiftly receding figures of 
Charity and Evelyn on their road to the Court. In the Rembrandt- 
like lights and shadows of Sloam’s low, gloomy room, the Rev. 
Jasper Toynbee had had a revelation. He knew now why Evelyn 
Agate’s face had been familiar to him. 

The next morning a strange whisper was going round among the 
Court servants. This time again it was wafted to them from the Pitch- 
fork. Worsfold, cutting across the fields after midnight—(he had 
been to Sloam’s-cottage, he said, but what had been his business 
there he did not add)—had seen two figures walking slowly in Ash 
Lane. Who of flesh and blood would walk slowly there, at that hour? 
Worsfold had looked long enough to see that the figures were those 
of a man and a woman—the woman in a light green print dress and 
white cap, like the Court domestics wore before they went into 
mourning. Surely they had all been safely housed, thought Mrs. 
Sims, looking round upon them rather suspiciously. Surely they had 
not been getting out their finery ! 

“The man wasn’t the big figure that we’ve all either seen or heard 
on,” was Worsfold’s testimony ; “ he was young and slender. It’s a 
queer business altogether. Eldred himself was raving-like, last night’; 
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saying there was a dead woman had once lived in that there cottage 
of his who had as. good right to ‘walk’ as the old Squire—mayhap 
better. If it had been the big figure and a woman with him, I’d 
have thought Eldred’s words were come to pass.” 

Sims had her reflections on this narrative. ‘Salome Hale used 
to wear a green print gown,” she said. ‘I’ve seen pieces of it made 
up in old Dame Sloam’s patchwork quilt: I dare say there’s bits of 
that still lying about in the drawers in Eldred’s cottage. Now, who 
could it have been in that lane ?” 

“ Are you thinking it might be Salome herself come back again, 
ma’am ?” cried a curious housemaid. 

“T didn’t say so,” said Mrs. Sims, sharply. “I need all my 
thoughts for my own business, and so do you, I reckon,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


THE first departure from any gathering leaves behind it a sense of 
its impending end. So, with the going away of Mrs. Raven and 
Evelyn, the Connell household became aware that it was speedily to 
contract to its ordinary dimensions. 

Philip’s visits among the neighbours began to take on a farewell 
tone, and all plans were made under the constant sense of “ what we 
ought to do before we go away.” 

Philip himself was beginning to feel a strong sense that no man 
has a right to be happy except at the post of duty. It was a state- 
ment which poor Mrs. Connell did not attempt to gainsay ; only, not 
being a Spartan mother, she dropped a tear upon it. 

As for Frank, during those fleeting days, he lived an enchanted 
life. What mattered the darkness gathering round him, when it 
only served to set off the first sweet rays of that heavenly light 
which we call love ? 

The good minister thought that the young man was very bright and 
brave in all his perplexities. Neither he nor Mrs. Connell suspected the 
sudden comfort he had found in a new born love: and if they had, it 
might have seemed to be only an additional aggravation of his 
position. Not to them, perhaps; for they were both romantic beyond 
the romance of youth, as middle-aged people always are if they are 
so blessed as to retain any romance at all. Only Philip understood 
the new light on Frank’s face, the fresh animation in his voice, the 
vivid energy and colour of his thoughts. 

Philip wagged his head knowingly (knowing how little !) and made 
comments to himself. 

“Frank has found fairy gold as well as fifty pounds. Well, well, 
he can afford to look for that sort of thing, for of course he’ll be rich 
enough some day. Madam Raven can’t keep him out of his fortune 
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in the end. ‘ Bread-and-cheese and kisses’ are very nice for lunch, 
when there’s sure to be a good dinner in due time. But I'll bet a 
hundred pounds (that’s quite safe as I haven’t got it) that this 
was no part of the Oriental Mystery’s prophecy! And wouldn't 
mother be vexed if she suspected it! Not that she’d not think Miss 
Cleare quite good enough for Frank, but it would trouble her that it 
should have happened here, as if we, the mésalliance establishment, 
had encouraged another mésalliance! Why shouldn’t we? No- 
blesse oblige! For my own part, I can’t think what Aunt Raven 
can be thinking of, to have a young lady companion—a palpable 
risk to two unmarried sons! Perhaps that’s why she doesn’t want 
Frank at home. I think he could be trusted in that quarter. So 
could I. Yes I could, even if Miss Evelyn had a million of money. 
A million? Well, draw it mild, say ten thousand pounds, or any 
other trifling sum that wouldn’t divide into a decent competency for 
each to live on at a different side of the world! A million would 
split so nicely—I might do even this on a million. She’s not a lady, 
isn’t Miss Evelyn; her very soul is vulgar, and it shows through her 
beauty, like a coarse factory girl in a Court dress! I wonder, some- 
times, if that shriek in the night may not have been some hanky- 
panky trick of hers? Had it been she, instead of Alice Cleare, who 
went to that window in the nick of time to see that bothersome 
being in the garden, I might have said she was at the bottom of 
the whole affair.” 

Such were Philip’s reflections, as he went out on some matter of 
his own the afternoon of the day previous to his and Frank’s 
departure for London. He left the house very still. Percy was 
closeted in the library, doing some copying for his father. The 
Minister himself was away among his poor, and would probably look 
in upon the detectives before his return. Louisa was in her own room 
lying down, for she’ was so unmistakeably unwell, that it had become 
fruitless to strugglé\against the symptoms of indisposition. The little 
girls were at their books. Frank was wandering about, looking for 
his aunt or Alice Cleare. 

New-born love was wide awake now. Its sweet dreamy infancy 
was over. ‘The pain of parting had aroused it. 

Frank had never played at being in love, so that he had not to 
pay that terrible penalty of doubt in the significance and permanence 
of his own feelings which always follows that dangerous pastime. 
If he had been the rich man’s son he had once dreamed himself, or 


- if he had been a working man with a trade in his hand, he would 


have gone straight to Alice Cleare, and laid his fate in her decision. 
But could he dare approach with words of love the child of 
any well-guarded house, the daughter of any shrewd and watchful 
father, while he had no settled present, no hopeful future, and had 
reasons to doubt whether he had even a name? Frank’s small know- 
ledge of the world sufficed to answer that question in the negative. 
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Therefore, could he presume on Alice’s orphaned loneliness, or on 
the impulses of a warm, womanly heart, which might only see in his 
disadvantages stronger pleas for his suit ? 

“No,” said Frank to himself, “no; a thousand times no.” 

Was he right, or was he wrong? For there is nothing in this 
world better than pure and honest love. Therefore why should 
Alice, because her life had been deprived of so much, go deprived of 
this also? But there are some mistakes which the noblest natures 
make most readily. 

“Tam sure she likes me,” said poor Frank to himself. ‘She 
likes me well enough to be friends with me; to feel it pleasant even 
to know that I like her. If I get a chance later, I don’t think it will 
make her angry. But I have made up my mind that, before I leave 
her now, I shall tell her the doubt about my birth. I should not like 
her to hear that rumour from anybody but myself.” ; 

So, going in search of her, he stepped out into the garden, where 
she might be. He walked along the path in front of the house and 
turned its corner. There was very little garden at the back, only 
a grassy slope, and a clump of trees, few of which had attained their 
full size. 

On the grass, standing on the dry leaves already lying thickly 
round the largest oak-tree, were Mrs. Connell and Alice Cleare. 
Mrs. Connell was enveloped in a large shawl, thrown over her head. 
They were talking earnestly, and Alice had a sheet of paper in her 
hand, which she looked at, as if it was the subject under considera- 
tion. They both heard Frank’s footsteps and turned towards him. 

“We are very glad to see you,” said his aunt. ‘ We have some- 
thing here, Frank, which we think you ought to see.” 

“It came by this afternoon’s post,” added Alice, handing him the 
paper, and looking anxiously at him as she did so. 

“And Miss Cleare very sensibly brought it straight here to me,” 
observed Mrs. Connell ; who, by the signs of her basket, had been 
searching for pretty faded leaves for household decoration. 

“Tt seems half a disgrace to have to talk over such matters,” 
added Alice, in a low voice. She had handed Frank an envelope 
and a folded half-sheet of paper. The few words upon it were 
written in the same mysterious caligraphy with which Frank was 
already familiar. ‘They ran as follows: 

“‘ Let those who, not being of Raven blood, see the Raven ghost, 
beware of all who bear the Raven name.” 

Frank turned over the envelope. Its superscription was in the 
same handwriting. It bore the post-mark of “ Gerstowe.” 

‘“* You remember I was coming from Gerstowe the night I met it,” 
whispered Alice. ‘It is where my brother died—where he lies 
buried.” 

“ My dear, I think you are both brave and good not to get fright- 
ened over this,” said Mrs. Connell, approvingly. She was pleased 
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with Alice’s confidence in her. This girl evidently knew what was 
the right thing to do, and did it. 

Frank lost himself in thought. He was recalling Evelyn’s laughing 
face as she had come downstairs on the morning of her departure, 
the letter, she had not chosen to speak about, in her hand. Could 
that letter have been a missive similar to this?—except probably of 
exactly opposite purport? If so, then at least it would seem that 
Evelyn could have no complicity in the plot, whatever it might be. 

“We must tell my husband of this when he comes home,” said 
Mrs. Connell, gathering up her fragile treasures and preparing to 
move towards the house. “It may be best for all of us who are 
cognizant of this matter to be perfectly frank with each other. One 
never knows at what tiny point the clue to a chain of evidence may 
begin.” 

“May I keep this paper, Miss Cleare?” Frank asked, in a low 
voice as they followed the elder lady along the garden path. 

‘Certainly you may,” she replied. 

“ You will not object to my showing it to the detectives ?” 

**No,” Alice answered, with the very slightest possible hesitation. 

““There is a special reason why I should like to do so,” he ex- 
plained. ‘When we opened the packet which you and I found in 
the flower-pot, there lay with the gold a slip of paper; it was in- 
scribed with this same handwriting. Now, I have not felt free to 
show that slip to the detectives, because it brings in the name of a 
person whom it is not desirable to mix up with this affair, if it can 
be avoided. Somebody who, from me at least, knows nothing of 
all that I have already told you; or of that which I wish to tell you 
now.” 

Alice gave him a quick glance, as if a sudden thought crossed her 
mind. 

‘Should you chance to guess who that individual is,” said Frank 
hurriedly, ‘‘ please don’t mention your conjecture tome. I might not 
be able to keep my face from answering whether you were right or 
wrong.” 

“JT beg your pardon if I looked as if I meant to speak,” she 
replied. ‘“ Really I did not.” 

“Now this slip that you have received involves no one, you see,” 
Frank went on eagerly. ‘The only name mentioned in it is my 
own—that of Raven. I must get at the bottom of this affair, if pos- 
sible, but I would like to do so without injury or annoyance to others.” 

“Keep the paper, certainly,” said Alice, with greater frankness, 
‘and do with it whatever you think right.” Frank did not answer. 

“Don’t carry those things about with you,” she continued, for her 
quick observation detected the other slip of paper in the note-book, 
which he opened to put in this, received from her. ‘“ Lock them 
apart in your desk, Mr. Raven—though I dare say you think that 
sounds like a superstitious warning.” 
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Frank smiled. Pray tell me, Miss Cleare, what harm my carrying 
these papers in my pocket-book can do.” 

Alice gave her head a curious shake; as one does when saying 
something little likely to be believed. ‘I think there may be a very 
subtle transmission of influence for good or evil,” she said. ‘“ Why 
is it a comfort to us to wear little personal relics of those we love 
and value? Why is there a difference between the spiritual atmos- 
phere of one house and that of another—a something which makes 
you feel suffocated in one and stimulated in the other, though there 
may be no difference that eye or ear can detect ?” 

“There may be a great deal in these ideas,” replied Frank. “I 
think so, myself. But I know most people would call them fantastic.” 

Alice laughed. ‘I wouldn’t tell them to most people, Mr. Raven. 
Or, if I did, I should put the case differently. I might ask them 
whether they would feel hurt to discover they had accidentally worn 
the gloves of a dear friend? The probable answer would be No. I 
would then ask how it would be if they found they had worn the 
gloves of a terrible criminal—a murderer, say? And I know they 
would instinctively go and wash their hands.” 

‘But, look here,” said Frank. “If there is any vea/ difference, 
they ought to feel it—to experience a subtle consciousness of it, before 
being told the facts.” 

“Tf they are sure there is no real difference,” returned Alice, 
“then it must be they who are fantastic to go and wash their hands 
after they do know the facts !” 

Frank smiled, without answering. 

“Only it is always best to put away, as far as possible, that 
which we have a doubt is neither wholesome nor happy,” spoke 
Alice, returning to her first suggestion. ‘It may do us harm: it 
cannot be good for us. Little precautions like these outrun science 
itself.” 

** T wonder how such ideas first came into your head ?” 

Mrs. Connell had gone into the house. They had paused, talking, 
in the porch, But now they began to walk slowly back along the 
ath. ’ 
“ “‘T think when most of those we love are dead,” she said, in a low. 
soft tone, ‘our own soul and the souls of everybody around grow 
more real to us. Always yearning and reaching out towards the 

invisible, we get conscious of the invisible everywhere.” 

“I shall often think about you, and all you have said when I am 
in London again,” Frank observed, for this metaphysical conversation 
was not much in his line. ‘You do not know how often I thought 
of you when I did not expect ever to see you again. It seems to me 
as if I had known you always.” 

But here he checked himself. This was not what he had meant 
to tell Alice Cleare. 

“You promised to be my friend, Miss Cleare,” he resumed, 
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speaking suddenly, and his voice changed from softness to a low, 
distinct energy. ‘‘ I cannot leave Coltburn without telling you some- 
thing which a friend ought to know—especially after your receiving 
that note, and trusting me as you have done.” 

In a few brief words he filled up the blanks left in the 
previous account he had given Alice of his interview with the 
mysterious woman. He told her everything except the allusions to 
“FE. A.” Heeven went so near that as to say that his future wife 
had been indicated in an unlikely, nay in an impossible person. 

Alice listened very quietly, without any expression of sympathy. 
When he had finished, she looked up at him, and spoke. 

“You will not forget what I said to you the other day, Mr. Raven 
—when we found the packet.” 

“No, never,” Frank answered fervently. 

The gate clanged at that moment, and they both turned. It was 
the Minister coming in. And up to that moment it had not struck 
Frank as strange that Alice Cleare did not seem surprised at his sin- 
gular recital. 

** Any news, uncle ?” asked Frank. 

Mr. Connell shook his head. ‘ None whatever,” he answered. “I 
have now come from the police station, but the detectives at present 
are at fault. They have hunted up ever so many people who visited 
this woman, Miss Beck’s servant girl amongthem. But they can get 
no clue which leads anywhere, not even a good personal description 
of her. She had always kept her face in some kind of concealment ; 
not one of them saw it properly. With them all she seems to have 
acted only as the commonest kind of fortune-teller, and to have been 
eager for her fees. 

Frank threw a questioning glance at Alice Cleare. She understood 
it, for she nodded assent, and then disappeared within the house. 

“Uncle Connell,” said Frank, “we have something more to tell 
you. Miss Cleare received a note this afternoon, which she carried at 
once to Mrs. Connell, and which I will now show you. The hand- 
writing is the same as that on the paper in the packet,” he added, 
taking out his pocket-book, “as you will see.” 

Mr. Connell put on his spectacles and peered thoughtfully at the 
document. ‘“ Have you told her anything ? ” he asked, in a low tone. 

“ Everything. Except—except ” Frank’s voice had dropped 
to astill lower key. 

“Well, well, I think you were right,” said Mr. Connell.  Frank- 
ness clears off many mischievous mistakes. Yes, I think you were 
right in your confidence, Frank ; and certainly right in your single re- 
servation, which I quite understand. I have not the least doubt of 
Miss Cleare.” 

“ Doubt of her!” echoed Frank. ‘No, Uncle Connell, there can 
be no doubt of Aer/” Though he well remembered his own mis- 
givings concerning Evelyn Agate. 
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But the Minister could make nothing of the anonymous letter. 
He had never been brought into contact with any such experiences. 

Louisa Connell came down to supper that evening looking so 
haggard, and speaking with such manifest nervous irritability, that her 
father and mother and Philip held a little consultation about her 
later. Under Philip’s advice she had been kept in ignorance of the 
treasure found in the flower-vase. But now that the post seemed to 
have become an engine in the hands of the mysterious night intruder, 
or else of the mysterious wise-woman, agitation and terror might 
possibly reach Louisa through it. 

The result of this consultation was, that before the Minister went 
to bed, he paid a visit to their faithful servant in the kitchen. 

“Minton,” he said, “will you take care and meet the postman 
yourself for a few mornings until I give you further instructions? 
Watch for him also in the afternoon. All letters he may give you, no 
matter to whom they may be addressed, bring straight to my study. 
Should I happen to be out, take them to your mistress. I wish to 
glance at their envelopes before distributing them to their owners. 
Mrs. Connell and my sons know of this arrangement, and I don’t sup- 
pose my servants will object,” he added, loyal to his Radical and 
Independent views of the rights of the individual. 

“It would be onreasonable if they did, sir,” said Minton, dropping 
her old-fashioned curtsey. ‘I’m sure the mistress, and you too, sir, 
would be quite welcome to see a letter of mine if it ever came for me 
—which it don’t. As to Julia, it have not come to post-letters for 
her yet, sir, and I'll take care it doesn’t of one while. Yes, sir, you 
may depend on me: I'll bring you all the postman leaves.” 

Next morning, Philip and Frank took their departure for London. 
On their way to the train, they called at the police-station to leave the 
anonymous letter sent to Alice Cleare, and to communicate their 
metropolitan address. It was the courteous and chatty Mr. Jones 
who received them. 

“Oh, ho,” said he, scanning the paper. ‘The Raven ghost, eh! 
Strikes me this is the best clue you’ve brought us yet, gentlemen. 
Don’t you be surprised, sir”—turning to Frank—“‘if you get a visit 
from somebody you’ve not seen before,” he added, as he took 
down the London address. ‘We are doing our best ourselves 
from a public point of view—but perhaps I ought to tell you 
that Mr. Cran is not exactly one of us now. He has just retired 
from the service on his pension. But a good case is to him 
what a fox is to a hound: and he can now do things which we 
might not feel inclined to undertake officially. I wouldn’t take 
upon me to say that he has not got his eye fixed somewhere in 
Ravenstoke already,” concluded the speaker, in a marked tone of 
meaning. ‘But he won’t bother you, sir; that’s not Cran’s way. 
As soon as he has anything worth your hearing, sir, you'll hear; not 
before.” 
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Frank returned his thanks as he left the police station with Philip, 
And then—away! And the last glimpse they caught of Coltburn 
was of the dingy walls and sordid windows of Daylight Villa. 

Philip recovered his somewhat flagging spirits the moment he set 
foot on London pavement. Frank followed him, rather quietly, to 
the snug, shadowy Temple Chambers. He felt that eerie sense of 
unreality which we all feel when we return to a familiar scene, after 
undergoing a new and strange experience. Was this real, or that ? 
He could have almost asked himself whether there was such a place 
as Coltburn, while the vaticinations of the Oriental Mystery seemed 
but as the intricacies of a nightmare. But—there was Alice Cleare! 
If she was a dream, then she was of those dreams which come but 
once in a lifetime, and are never forgotten. 

Philip’s letters had been sent punctually to him at Coltburn, there- 
fore he did not expect to find many awaiting him. One only lay on 
his table, delivered by that morning’s post. He took it up with an 
exclamation of pleasure. For it was from his old friend, Gertrude 
Agate. And it seemed like a welcome back to the best side of his 
London existence. Its contents were but short. 


“ DeaR Mr. ConNELL,—I am told you and your cousin are likely 
to be back in London by the time this will reach the Temple. 
Will you both come over and see me as soon as you conveniently 
can? I want you rather particularly. I have just had a letter from 
Evelyn ; and unless Mr. Frank has had very recent advices from the 
Court, he may like to see it, for it has little bits of news that will be 
interesting to him. Not that I am dragging you here about that, 
but to ask your advice concerning a very different matter, which has 
filled myself with perplexity, and aroused the nervous terrors of my 
servant, Davies. Do come as soon as you can. 

“ Faithfully yours, GERTRUDE AGATE.” 


“ Read it, Frank!” exclaimed Philip. ‘We will go to her this 
very evening.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 

























JANE AUSTEN. 


a scent of long withered violets will fill with sweetness the 

place where the dead flowers lie. A distillation made from 
violet petals—petals that were kissed by soft breezes on the sunny 
slopes of Provence many a spring ago, makes fragrant to-day ball- 
room and drawing-room amid the throng, and rattle, and bustle of 
Parisian or London life. 

When we sit down to write the story of Jane Austen, we find 
ourselves in much the same position as he who would en- 
deavour to give a word picture of the violet; and yet how many 
millions, to whom the creations of her genius are as household 
friends, would long to have a distinct notion of what the woman was 
like when she moved and spoke upon earth, to whom they owe such 
hours of real unmixed amusement and delight. What a delicate 
subtle charm hangs about her painting of female character, what a 
skill she has in bringing before us the scenes and people of every-day 
existence. And yet how simple, and almost childlike her own nature 
seems to have been ; how limited was the social sphere in which her 
whole life was spent. Girls are still laughing over her pages; the 
keenest critics of to-day still make her style and manner the standard 
of excellence ; her books crowd our bookstalls ; and yet, as we glance 
back at her life, and expect to find something strange and wonderful, 
we see only a sweet, modest woman walking along a retired common- 
place path through the world. 

Towards the latter half of the Eighteenth Century, when people 
in London were talking a great deal about the war in America, and 
Burke was thundering, and Queen Charlotte was looking prim, a 
clergyman called Austen and his wife, who was a clergyman’s 
daughter, were living in the vicarage of Steventon, near Basingstoke 
in Hampshire, and seeming, as they went about their daily round of 
small ordinary cares, and duties, and pleasures, to be as far removed 
from anything or anyone connected with world-wide fame as it was 
well possible for a pair to be; yet they were to be the parents of a 
child whose name was to be famous, and who was to be as much 
spoken of in after times as either Edmund Burke or Queen Charlotte. 
Year by year an increasing group of children filled the vicarage 
nursery ; there came five boys, there came two girls; the name of the 
eldest daughter was Cassandra, the name of the younger, who was 
three years Cassandra’s junior, was Jane, she was born in 1775. 

There was not too much money in the Vicar’s household. The 
boys, two of whom chose the navy as their profession, had to be 
thought of first, as was always the fashion in those days, when it was 
deemed necessary for young ladies to possess but a very scanty share 
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of intellectual culture. No especial care, therefore, was given to the 
education of the two girls. Jane Austen grew up in a simple, un- 
trammelled way in her country home, inhaling steady religious prin- 
ciple, and high moral tone day by day in the healthy social atmos- 
phere of the vicarage without being aware of it; romping and laughing 
with her brothers up and down the shady walks of the vicarage 
garden ; learning in-doors to be a proficient with her needle, which 
she remained all her life, reading any book that came in her way, 
and understanding it, more or less, according to what the book might 
be; picking up stray grains of knowledge of all kinds, from how to 
make a pudding to how the English constitution was framed ; be- 
ginning already to use her bright young eyes for looking into the 
natures and characters of the men and women around her, and 
reading their motives, and marking their foibles and peculiarities. 

Her closest, sweetest friend, from her very earliest years till her 
very latest upon earth, her companion, who never failed to give her 
Sympathy whether tears or smiles were on her face, the confidant of 
her first literary efforts, the sharer of her girlish dreams and fancies, 
the tender nurse of her last days, was her sister Cassandra. Almost 
in her babyhood Jane began to take a baby’s pride in imitating every 
one of Cassandra’s ways and words, until the whole family were kept 
in a constant ring of laughter at the monkey-like mimicry ; and from 
that time forward the lamp of love burnt on steadfastly between the 
sisters, till the time when, in middle life, Jane passed away, and 
Cassandra was left to travel on sadly alone into old age, and to tell 
a new generation more than anyone else could tell about the story 
of Jane Austen, the writer, whose books in her life-time had been so 
little read, whose reputation was growing slowly into a fair flower that 
was to blossom more and more freely. 

But to return to Jane Austen in her girlhood. Years went on, and 
Jane was now a woman grown, a woman endowed with no small 
share of personal attractions, her figure was tall and flexible; her hair 
was flecked with warm auburn tints that went twinkling in an out 
amid the folds of glossy brown; there was sly mirth peeping out of 
her radiant expressive eyes; there was serious sweetness in the full 
rosy mouth ; there was heart and there was thought in every line of 
her face, where the ready changeful blushes went and came so swiftly. 
The Austens were well connected in Hampshire, and when Jane came 
out she mixed in some of the best society of the county. 

Country visiting was a very different thing in those days from 
what it is now. The far fewer facilities for travel made a much 
smaller number of families go to London to yawn and bustle, by 
turns, through the season, as ladies and gentlemen do to-day in the 
middle of the favoured nineteenth century. The part of the world who 
have education and leisure, had, too, in those times, a much shorter 
list of amusements and recreations than they have among our 
modern selves. There were no Mudie’s boxes hastening hither and 
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thither through the length and breadth of the land. The arrival of 
the weekly newspaper was an event of grave importance in families 
where weekly newspapers came; rare was the visit to the watering- 
place, and rarer still was the Swiss or Highland tour. This was why 
a hundred years ago, people made amusements for themselves in 
their country homes and their immediate country neighbourhoods. 
A dinner-party was then no hasty affair beginning at eight and ending 
at eleven, but a solemn lengthy business that commenced with a solid 
dinner at two, and concluded with a yet more solid supper at nine. 
A ball at the county town was a real holiday for every girl, whether 
plain or pretty, within ten miles round ; and the room was one buzz 
and sparkle of fun and frolic and high spirits. 

It was not, then, difficult in times like those, for a lively intelli- 
gence like that of Jane Austen, an intelligence in which the sacred 
flame of genius was already beginning to kindle a glow, to find, even 
in country society, types of character which she could photograph on 
her memory and keep there, till at some future period—a period of 
which however she, herself, probably only dimly foresaw, as yet, the 
coming. They were to be reproduced in her novels in pictures all in- 
stinct with the warm breathing life that her master-hand and brain would 
put into them. Her keen power of observation does not appear, 
however, to have made her dull in general company. She chattered, 
and laughed, and danced, with the merriest girls in Hampshire. 

By degrees the real bent of her mind made its way to the surface, 
as in the summer-time, the gaily-tinted insects rise to the surface of 
the brook, gradually to meet the rays of the noontide sun. It was 
not a writing age with young ladies, except when, three or four times 
a year, they despatched a stupendously long letter. She had most 
likely never been in the company of a male or female author in her 
life; yet still she could not resist the inclination to weave into a 
connected history some of the scenes and images which had lately 
begun to stand out with such vivid distinctness in her mind. At 
first, the project was hardly revealed, even to Cassandra, but by-and- 
bye she grew bolder ; and as the daughters of the family had no 
little private den or boudoir which they could call their own in the 
house, she began calmly to follow her new employment in the parlour, 
which formed the general sitting-room, making no more of it, and no 
more insisting on grave reverent silence being kept by the tongues 
around her, than if she were stitching a shirt, or hemming a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The image of Jane Austen at this period, when, as a girl of twenty- 
one, she began authorship almost without knowing what the dignity 
of authorship meant, rises up before us as a rare, pleasant picture in 
the history of literature ; and we cannot help pausing to dwell for a 
moment upon it. 

The roomy family parlour is not exactly a scene of tidiness and 
elegance this bright winter morning, when both the sunshine and the 
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fire-light are playing on the oak panels; but it is a scene of a good 
deal of work and merriment instead. There are objects of all kinds 
lying about on the numerous little side-tables, from the vicar’s half- 
finished sermon to a half-knitted stocking; there is Cassandra 
making a dress, and a boy-brother a kite. There are a couple of a 
yet younger generation, too, in the room, and not exactly adding 
to the general peace and comfort by various lively representations 
they are giving of horses, and cows, and other animals. Some of the 
elder sons of the house married early, and the children are having a 
merry time of it in grandpapa’s parlour ; and by no means sparing, 
with their questions, and other delicate attentions in the way of pulls 
and pinches, a pretty young lady who is sitting writing at a little, 
unpretending desk, and whom they call ‘Aunt Jane.” How 
playfully she smiles down on them, how readily the answer comes to 
some bit of village news told by the house-mother, who has just 
come bustling in, jingling her keys. Who would think that books 
that will be read and re-read by thousands when a century is gone 
by, are being written by that fair girl, who is behaving as sweetly and 
calmly as though she were doing nothing more difficult than thread- 
ing her needle? Yet, just under these circumstances, were “ Pride 
and Prejudice” “Sense and Sensibility” written. The fact illus- 
trates in a singular degree the broad, tranquil, genial character of 
Jane Austen’s genius. 

But though “ Pride and Prejudice” and “Sense and Sensibility” 
were written by Jane Austen at this early period, it was not till several 
years after that they found their way into print. A journey from 
Hampshire to London was no small undertaking for a clergyman’s 
family in those days; and how was Jane to find a publisher without 
leaving her country home? As for writing to a publisher, that was 
an adventurous course which never entered her mind. So the two 
MSS. were put carefully away; and, before long, a third, entitled 
“‘ Northanger Abbey,” joined them in the drawer where they lay. 
How, as she bent over this latter, must the children have wondered 
at the smiles which went silently chasing each other over Aunt’ Jane’s 
face, as in this story she satirized the fashionable novels of the day, 
that dealt so plentifully in gloomy horrors. Jane Austen seems to 
have had, at this period, no definite plan about bringing her books 
before the public, and she probably had no notion of the real value 
of what she had produced; for writing had been, for her, so much 
like what singing is for the song-bird. But still she had in her cha- 
racter the quiet, enduring hopefulness, which is so often one of the 
marked features of genius ; and she calmly bided her time for oppor- 
tunities which might come. 

The first change in Jane Austen’s life, which had, on the whole, in 
it fewer changes than the lives of most people, was brought about by 
her father’s health forcing him and his family to leave Steventon and 
go and live in Bath, Here Jane found innumerable fresh studies of 
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character in the motley assembly of men and women which, in those 
days, made Bath a perfect kaleidoscope of humanity, in which ap- 
peared, in turns, statesmen and fine ladies, bishops and actresses, 
young dandies dressed in the newest mode, and old soldiers smelling of 
powder. In Bath, too, she made her first attempt to appear in print. 
“Northanger Abbey” was offered to a publisher in that city, but he 
would only give £10 for the copyright of the book, which ran so 
entirely counter to the literary tastes of the day. Even Jane Austen’s 
inexperience drew back at such a proposal as this, and “ Northanger 
Abbey” returned into private life for the present. The young 
authoress may have shed a few tears in secret at this disappointment, 
but her smiles were as bright, and her ways as sweet and gracious as 
ever, and still she re-read and revised her MSS. from time to time, 
and still she gave careful heed to all her home duties, and still she 
waited for a day which was to come. 

On Mr. Austen’s death, which took place a few years after the 
change of residence to Bath, his widow and her two daughters 
returned to Hampshire, and went to live in Southampton, where they 
took a house at the corner of Castle Square in that town. This was, 
probably, the most uncongenial place to Jane Austen that her home 
was ever fixed in; there were no pleasant country walks there as 
there used to be at Steventon, and there was no cultivated society 
such as she enjoyed in Bath. Southampton had, however, one great 
charm for Jane Austen in the frequent opportunities it gave for meet- 
ings with her sailor brothers, who were always her especial favourites 
and pets, and of her intercourse with whom many traces may be 
found in her novels. 

Mrs. Austen and her daughters did not live very long at South- 
ampton. Among their most intimate friends was a wealthy land- 
owner, a Mr. Knight, of Chawton House, near Winchester. He pro- 
posed that the widow and her children should come and make their 
home at Chawton Cottage, a pretty little house on his property. The 
offer was gladly accepted by the three ladies, and thither they went, 
and settled down cheerily and happily. It was at about this period, 
some fourteen or fifteen years after they were written, that “ Pride 
and Prejudice ” and “Sense and Sensibility” found a publisher, and 
made their way out into the world. They were fairly well received 
by the public, and brought their author some small remuneration ; but 
they were far from making any remarkable stir and noise in the king- 
dom of letters, such as was made when “ Evelina” first appeared, or 
when, in later days, “ Jane Eyre” flashed into universal notice. 

The success was very moderate. But it was sufficient to make 
such a writer as Jane Austen, whose nature was running over wh 
sweet waters that could know no bitterness, who had in herself a calm 
consciousness of power that nothing could quench or daunt, whose 
soul was a true artist’s soul, that cares more for the work itself than 
for the praise or honour it brings, that will create for the mere joy of 
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creating, take up her pen again with renewed force and vigour in her 
hand. “Mansfield Park” and “ Emma” were soon produced, and 
brought out, and won more favour than their predecessors, and more 
money as well; though, in this latter respect, when we think of the 
prices paid by publishers in our own days, Jane Austen’s success 
certainly seems wondrously scanty. 

She was quietly content, however ; there was never a grain of 
repining despondency in her character. She would smile, and say to 
Cassandra, that her style and manner in her books was like miniature- 
painting on a two-inch square bit of ivory, and that it was little 
wonder it took people a long while to look into her work, and appre- 
ciate its merits. Still, though she was thus calm, and happy, and 
busy, we cannot help wishing that she could have enjoyed a part, at 
least, of the distinction which has been hers since her death ; that she 
could have heard Scott say, in his generous enthusiasm, as he laid 
down one of her books, that he could do the big bow-wow style very 
well, but that in delicate delineation of character he was far behind 
her ; that she could have caught a few notes of the praise given her 
by such critics as Lord Macaulay and Professor Morley; that she 
could have had a vision of her novels in the hands of the young 
England of to-day. 

‘‘ Persuasion” was Jane Austen’s last book. It was published after 
her death, together with ‘“ Northanger Abbey.” The seeds of con- 
sumption began to show themselves in her constitution when she was 
about forty, but bodily disease in no way blunted her mental strength. 
Some of her friends to whom she read the MS. of “ Persuasion ” said 
that the end of the story was tame, and, nettled at the remark, she 
set to work, and re-wrote the last chapters with a verve and spirit that 
made them an almost unequalled bit of her handiwork. As her 
health grew worse, the little family at Chawton Cottage moved into a 
house in Winchester, in order that Jane Austen might be under the 
immediate care of an eminent physician in that town. But no 
medical skill could avail. She sank gradually, watched over by the 
tenderest love till the last, till in 1817 her soul went up to God, and 
her body was laid in Winchester Cathedral. She has left to all time, 
not only her books, but a picture of what a female author and artist 
should be: true to home, duties, while she is true to her genius ; 
delicate and brilliant in her work, yet without a word having ever 
dropt from her pen that can offend the blush of modesty, and with 
the highest moral tone breathing in every line. 

ALICE KING. 





























MY- SATURDAYS. 


ARCHIE’S LADYE-LOVE. 
I, 
“[ BEBE is no time for confidences like Sunday evenings. I mean, 
of course, with quiet people, whose Sundays have a character 
of their own, and are not merely disorganised week-days. 

Such a quiet Sunday Archibald Rintoul had been spending with me, 
and we were seeing the last of it, sitting by the river just after sunset. 
I had a low cane chair under the great horse-chestnut, and he lay on 
the grass at my feet, luxuriating in a rug and a cushion. Everything 
was still and at rest, yet not oppressively silent. My book lay on my 
lap, and peacefully there went out into the evening air the tender 
wreaths from Archie’s pipe. 

“ Aunt,” he said at last; “‘do you know that Lady Anderton and 
Miss Moville are coming to stay with Lady Jacobs?” 

“No,” I said, startled but cautious; “I had not heard it. Wilk 
they be here long enough for it to be worth while for me to call on 
them?” 

“TI believe they are going to stay sometime. I thought, as you 
like to have a variety of guests for your Saturday afternoon parties, 
you might care to invite them.” Archie puffed away very vigorously, 
whereby I knew that he was embarrassed, for he is usually a leisurely 
smoker. 

‘Lady Jacobs always comes, so that if I knew of her having 
guests, I could not fail to invite them without being rude. If they 
were lesser folk, she would be sure to bring them with her ; but, of 
course, Lady Anderton and her daughter would expect to be called 
upon in due state. However, I don’t yet know of them officially.” 

“ How do you expect to know of them officially ?” Archie inquired, 
rather crossly. 

“Oh! by seeing them in church, or meeting them out with her, or 
something of the sort. There is no hurry, at any rate; and besides, 
I don’t believe Lady Anderton would come to my afternoons. She 
would be afraid of meeting the doctor’s wife, and think that I was 
fishing for a viscountess to exhibit to the townspeople.” 

“ Just as you please, of course,” growled Archie, and subsided into 
his pipe. I reflected seriously on the chances of receiving a snub 
from the lady in question, as compared with those of forwarding my 
nephew’s wishes, which were now becoming apparent to me, and 
resumed persuasively : 

“ Archie, should you like me to call on them?” 

“Don’t expose yourself to a refusal to please me, if you think 
there is any chance of it,” he answered, somewhat sulkily. 
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‘‘ My dear boy, I’d expose myself to twenty refusals to please you, 
if it zs to please you. That was all I wanted to know. Don’t you 
know that I would?” I said impetuously, stooping forward to touch 
his shoulder. 

Archie’s shoulder remained irresponsive, but his voice did not. It 
was rather shaky as he replied : 

“You're a brick, Aunty; and I know you'll always stand by a 
fellow, and help him to make a fool of himself.” 

It was too delicious to find my able nephew ready to make a fool 
of himself for me to quarrel just then with the particular form of 
helpfulness imputed to me. I only asked: 

** How far has it gone?” 

“No way at all. I’m done for; but I don’t know if she knows 

- it; and if she does, I haven’t an idea what she thinks of it.” 

“‘Can’t you tell me a little about it ?” 

‘* Well, I met her last spring ; she was presented then, and I just 
saw her once or twice, at Mrs. Villiers’, I knew at once she was not 
like anybody else ; and when I did get a dance and a talk with her, 
we seemed to understand each other ; but there were always crowds 
of men round her, and I couldn’t see much of her, and didn’t try to. 
Of course I had more sense than to waste my time dangling after a 
girl like that in her first season, bound to make a grand match.” 
Puff, puff, went the pipe, until I had to give a little pull at the thread 
of Archie’s confidences. 

‘She has not made it, though.” 

** No, though one big fish, at least, was very hard hit. One hears 
that sort of thing at the clubs from those idiots who have nothing to 

-do. but chatter about their neighbours’ affairs. I hated to hear 
them take her name into their mouths ; but. somehow I couldn’t 
help listening—and then you can’t knock a fellow down for mention- 
ing a young lady you have danced with twice.” 

‘‘Scarcely. Have you seen her again this season?” 

‘** Yes, very often. Lady Anderton took it into her head to catch 
measles—such a notion for a woman of her age! But it is just like 
her; she’s akind of decrepit elderly chicken. Miss Moville was away 
for a day or two somewhere, when it came on, and she wouldn’t let 

-her come near her, but sent her to begin the season under Mrs. 
Villiers’ wing. That was the only good turn her ladyship ever did 
me, and she wouldn’t have done that if she could have helped it. 
Mrs, Villiers, you know, is not at all exclusive. She goes in for 
culture and wide sensibilities. She and I are great chums; she 
writes verses and a story, now and then, that are not half bad, and 
I get them published for her, and have the run of her house in 
return.” 

“ Archie,” I said, solemnly, “tell the truth. Did you ever get 
a line of Mrs, Villiers’ published before you knew that she was a 
friend of Miss Moyille’s ?” 
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“TI don’t keep a diary, and can’t tell you,” he answered, with a 
rather shamefaced laugh. ‘Let the fact suffice. Miss Moville 
stayed with her for a month, and I dined there twice, and went to a 
ball, and to the theatre with them, and to afternoon tea as often as I 
dared, and met them at other places. After that, Lady Anderton got 
well again (worse luck !), and took Miss Moville home. She was at 
Mrs. Villiers’ one afternoon when I called, and was quite friendly ; 
but when I called at her own house and found her in, she was ner- 
vously chilly ; and when I called again, she was not at home, though 
the carriage had just gone round from the door.” 

“ And how did her daughter treat you?” 

“Her stepdaughter, you mean. The first Lady Anderton died 
two years after her marriage. Miss Moville—Imogen—the name is 
just like her—has been brought up by her stepmother, and always 
calls her mamma. Her father was a weak-minded, extravagant sort 
of man, and they can’t be well off for their rank. Of course, Lady 
Anderton is always angling for a coronet for Imogen, but I do believe 
she scorns all that petty scheming. She was always thoroughly 
friendly with me when we were alone together, or just in a com- 
fortable set at Mrs. Villiers’; and I did think that we understood 
each other. But since she has gone home, I never seem to be able 
to get at her; I meet her sometimes, but she is always in a crowd, 
and I know I shan’t be welcome. When I do get a word or a look, 
it is constrained, and puts me at a greater distance than ever. Some- 
times I think she was only amusing herself with me in the spring.” 
His voice grew hoarse ‘again, and the pipe resumed vigorous action. 

“ But now, Archie, if you did meet her, what do you want to do? 
Are you ready to ask her to be your wife? Because, if not, I think 
you will only make yourself more unhappy by seeing more of her.” 

‘“‘T must see more of her somehow, and find out what she means. 
If she’s going in for a coronet, you may be sure I'll keep out of the 
way.” 

** And if not?” 

“What’s the good of talking about it? As if she would ever 
be allowed to marry me! It would be giving up her rank, and 
quarrelling with her relations, and probably she would be miserable 
when she had done it; she would want her French maid and her 
morning cup of tea, and her autumnal visits to country-houses.” 

“J should think your income would stand the cup of tea, and 
even the French maid—if not the autumn visits.. If Miss Moville 
is a true-hearted woman, and really loves you, she won’t think twice 
about giving up mere luxuries ; and if she is neither loving nor strong 
enough to break her chains to come to you, you must only break 
yours and go away from her. Love ought to bring faith. You love 
her and don’t trust her. I don’t know if she is worthy of trust; but 
if not, she is not worthy of love.” 

“She is worthy of anything,” he answered. 
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“Well, I will try and bring her here; and perhaps the spell of 
London society may be broken by crossing this running water.” 

We were silent. The glory had softened into a ruddy glow, which 
was growing fainter as we looked ; soft airs breathed over the broad 
stream, and brought the scent of meadow-sweet ; a sleepy bird gave 
an occasional twitter, and wakeful bats began sweeping round. Must 
not all hateful enchantments give way before such sweet influences, 
and hearts grow natural and tender and true, alone with the river 
and the summer and Love? 

“I wish she were here to-night,” said Archie softly. 


i, 


Tue Honourable Imogen Moville was busy packing. She was very 
hot, a little tired, and not in the best of tempers. Archie no doubt 
imagined that when she was going anywhere, that terrible French 
maid took all trouble off her hands, and left her to float in and out 
of the railway carriage with not even the preliminary exertion of 
taking her, ticket herself. But, in fact, Pauline’s great recommendation 
was her skill in dressmaking ; and her time was too fully taken up 
with making and re-making her two mistresses’ dresses, to save ex- 
pense, for her to be of the least use in smoothing the bye-ways of 
life. So Imogen’s morning had been spent in dusting and stowing 
away the innumerable pieces of china and knick-knackery which 
crowded the drawing-room tables, repressing a vicious inclination to 
let a tray-full of them drop, and so lessen her labours for the future, 
and then in some jobs of necessary mending quite beneath Pauline’s 
talents. The latter had been finishing off Imogen’s travelling-dress, 
and at the last moment Lady Anderton had insisted upon a wholly 
superfluous flounce, merely because there was a piece of the material 
left to make it of. Whereby it came to pass that Pauline was still 
stitching frantically, and Imogen—her cheeks flushed and her magni- 
ficent auburn hair very rough—was doing the packing against time. 

“There!” she said, standing up after violently compressing the 
contents of a large trunk; “if mamma does not want her dresses 
crushed, she must let Pauline have time to fold them. I should not 
in the least mind doing that or anything else, if I only knew that I 
had to do it, and could take proper time, and had not to take 
desperate care never to divulge that I do anything useful; but it is 
all such a stop-gap business. I hate living in a mess!” 

It is not exclusively on the stage that people soliloquise ; I have 
known a few women in private life take that means of relieving their 
minds. Imogen Moville was one of these. 

A thundering knock came to the door of the little house in 


- Curzon Street, and she naturally reconnoitred from the window. 


“ Unele Anderton! Of all the days for him to call! And I did 
hope that we should slip off to Tamston without his knowing! 
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Now I Shall have to go downstairs presently, whether we miss the 
train or not.” And she plunged desperately into her boxes again. 

Downstairs, Lord Anderton was being shown into the denuded 
drawing-room, where his sister-in-law did not venture to keep him 
waiting fora moment. Archie has already sketched her; so I need 
only add that she was ‘an undoubted lady by manners as well as by 
birth, well-dressed by help of her maid, and terribly afraid of Imogen’s 
bachelor uncle. 

“‘ How do you do, Constantia? You never told me that you were 
moving.” 

“Oh, we are only going out of town for a fortnight or so. Won't 
you sit down?” 

“T don’t think there’s anything to sit upon,” said his lordship, 
Jooking round with profound distaste upon the chairs, a little pushed 
out of their usual places. ‘I dislike déménagements, and would 
not have intruded upon you had I had the advantage of being 
informed of your intentions.” 

“Indeed I meant to write and let you know; but I have had no 
time since it was settled, and I have not seen you. Imogen would 
have written to you to-morrow.” 

“Of course I cannot expect to know your plans before they are 
executed. Perhaps when my niece writes, she will put an address on 
her letter ; ah! true, it will have a post-mark.” 

“We are going to Lady Jacobs’, near Tamston. She is a very old 
friend of mine, you know; we were girls together, and she has a 
aice little place quite in the country. So refreshing in this hot 
weather, you know; and dear Imogen has quite set her heart on 
going.” 

“Doubtless, Constantia, you have good reasons for taking my 
niece down to the country so soon, before everyone else goes, and 
losing two or three of the last weeks of the season. I do not fora 
moment question your discretion, or dispute your authority; but I 
may be permitted to express my surprise.” 

Poor Lady Anderton fluttered in her chair. She had no better 
weasons to adduce than that she wished to go, and Imogen wished to 
go; and she felt their miserable inadequacy. They died unuttered 
on her tongue. 

“Were it not so,” continued Lord Anderton, impressively, “I 
should ask if you are aware that Lord Sandgate leaves for the Medi- 
terranean as soon as his duties in Parliament permit? His attentions 
to Imogen have been marked; and I doubt not that with judicious 
conduct on your part and hers, a favourable result might ensue. 
But it cannot be expected that a young man, who is heir to one of 
the richest peerages in England, should prosecute a suit in the face 
of a distinct slight; and such—I do not hesitate to say—is your 


Jeaving town just now.” 
“ Really,” pleaded the culprit, “I had no reason to believe that 
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Lord Sandgate had any serious intentions. He has danced with 
Imogen, of course, and called here occasionally; but I never saw 
anything to make me think P 

“Doubtless,” said his lordship, with crushing irony, “I was 
entirely mistaken.” 

“Oh, no!” said his sister-in-law hurriedly: “it was only my 
stupidity. Dear Imogen has so many admirers, and things so often 
come to nothing.” é 

“ Probably, if treated with neglect. But it is not necessary for me to 
point out to you, Constantia, that the functions of a chaperon are to see 
that they do zo¢ come to nothing—that is to say, when what you call 
things (by which, I presume, that you mean possible alliances) are of 
a suitable nature. Such, in an eminent degree, would be the union 
of Lord Sandgate with my niece. And, as I have before informed 
you, if she should make such a marriage—or any other with my 
approval—I will settle £5000 on her at the time, and make her 
heiress of my unentailed property. The Honourable Imogen 
Moville is not a milkmaid whose face is her fortune.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Lady Anderton, “but it is so 
unfortunate that Imogen cannot bear Lord Sandgate. Though, of 
course, in time, she might change her mind ; or perhaps 2 

“TI had hoped,” said Lord Anderton, severely, “that education 
would have instilled into Imogen’s mind tastes and tendencies 
becoming her position and destiny. If not, there must have been 
some great mistake somewhere. The mind of a young girl is plastic 
in the hands of her instructors.” 

This speech appeared to the speaker so crushing and irrefutable 
as quite to restore his equanimity. The hearer mentally wished that 
he had had the task of Imogen’s education ; and she replied with some 
spirit : 

“*T can assure you that all young girls are not so easily managed, 
and, certainly, Imogen is not. She is very peculiar in some ways.” 

“TI have observed that, and with regret. Personal peculiarities 
are angles of which good breeding is intolerant. I am willing to 
believe that you find it difficult to deal with her; but 7 will put the 
matter before her. Is she at home?” 

“‘Oh, yes, she is getting ready ; we are going by the 5.40 train. 
I will send for her ; but, indeed, I think you will find it will do no 
good to talk to her about Lord Sandgate. It is more likely to set 
her against. him; and I will ask him here as soon as we come 
back.” 

“T accept your hint not to delay you, Constantia, and will not 
keep you longer from your toilette de voyage. But I presume that 
you scarcely intend to limit the subjects of my conversation with my 
niece.” 

“Indeed, I did not mean to hurry you,” said poor Lady Anderton, 
ringing violently in her nervousness. ‘I only just mentioned it, and 
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there is plenty of time. You know I am always glad to have the 
benefit of your advice. Of course, I feel that it is a dreadful 
responsibility.” 

“You allude, I presume, to the charge of your stepdaughter,” -he 
answered, somewhat appeased. “If you really desire my advice, it 
is that you carefully seclude her from undesirable associations ; such, 
for instance, as she encountered at the house of our very unwise 
cousin, Sophia Villiers. I date a change for the worse in her general 
tone from her visit there.” 

‘“‘T assure you, if you are thinking about Mr. Rintoul, that I have 
been very careful. I was not at home to him when he called last, 
and she has scarcely met him anywhere since she came back to me.” 

‘“‘ Enough, enough,” said her brother-in-law magnificently, waving 
his hand. ‘I trust that Imogen would know better what is due to 
herself ; but she is imprudent, very imprudent, and you cannot be too 
careful. I will speak to her.” 

At this moment Imogen entered, exhilarated from a victory over 
the last over-filled Gladstone, irritated by her hurried day, and alto- 
gether in a dangerous mood. ‘The dust of labour had been removed 
from. her pretty hands, but the light of battle was in her eyes.. Lord 
Anderton, however, never paid attention to anyone’s symptoms but 
his own, and he took no warning. 

‘** How do you do, my dear?” he began graciously. “I was sur- 
prised to hear from your mamma that you were going to the country, 
but I hope that you will have a pleasant visit.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, uncle,” responded Imogen. “It is sure to be plea- 
sant, since I shall be out of town.” 

“‘T am sorry that the society of London is not agreeable to you,” 
replied her-uncle stiffly ; ‘“‘ especially since I was about to impress on 
you that you should not urge your mamma to remain away longer 
than the time originally fixed for her visit.” 

*‘T suppose,” said Imogen wickedly, “that mamma will stay as 
long as she is enjoying herself.” 

This was an unkind cut to the unfortunate lady, and she protested 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no, indeed, dear: I am just going to oblige Lady Jacobs, 
and we can only stay for the fortnight. We cannot be longer away 
from town just now.” 

“I did not know that you had pressing business, mamma; and I 
can see no reason why you should not stay as long as you are enjoying 
yourself.” 

“Lady Anderton has other motives besides enjoyment,” said her 
brother-in-law solemnly. “She thinks of her duty towards you, 
Imogen ; and that requires that she should not withhold you from 
the advantages of society.” 

“ Does it indeed?” Imogen answered. “Duty is so difficult to 
understand. But there is all about it in the catechism, I know. Let 
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me see: My duty towards my daughter is to dress her as myself, and 
to do unto heras my mother did to me, to introduce her, to sit 


- up all night with her, to choose her partners, to.keep from her poor 


men, to sell her at last to the highest bidder. That’s the code, isn’t 
it? But I can’t remember where it comes in.” 

Lady Anderton began to cry. Lord Anderton rejoined with 
crushing severity : 

“ Sarcasm and disrespect are not in any code of duty with which 
Iam acquainted. It is true that I have not learnt the modern ones 
affected by independent young ladies.” 

“TJ did not mean to vex you, mamma,” Imogen apologised. “I 
was only talking in a general way. I know you want to do your duty 
by me in the best way you can.” 

“Yes, Imogen,” resumed her uncle. “If you feel that, repay her 
by doing your duty towards her, towards me, towards yourself. That 
will be done by cultivating a becoming and refined tone of mind, and 
by avoiding such levity as might lay you open to injurious imputa- 
tions, and lose you the opportunity of an advantageous settlement.” 

Imogen flushed up to her broad forehead. ‘To what do you 
allude, uncle?” she asked, as haughtily as he could himself have 
spoken. ; 

“‘T allude to the prospect now open to you of a marriage with 
Lord Sandgate—one which would meet with my entire approyal— 
which is in danger of being compromised by your present withdrawal 
from town, and will be entirely forfeited if your absence is prolonged, 
or if, on your return, you do not behave to him in a distinctly 
encouraging manner. I allude also to the remarks to which a 
flirtation that you carried on this spring with a gentleman have 
given rise, and for the repetition of which, I trust you will give no 
cause.” 

** And I beg to assure you, uncle, that if anyone chooses to gossip 
about me because I prefer conversation with men of ability to dancing 
with titled nonentities, they are likely to have more cause, as I do not 
intend to change my tastes. You may dismiss from your mind all idea 
of my marrying Lord Sandgate ; I do not believe he has any inten- 
tion of asking me to do so, and, if he did, I should refuse him with- 
out a moment’s hesitation.” 

“Imogen!” implored Lady Anderton; but her brother-in-law 
checked her. 

“ Pray allow the young lady to conclude.” 

**T have only to add that, as we must start in twenty minutes, you 
will excuse me if I go to change my dress. Yes; perhaps, as 
you take so kind an interest in the subject of my acquaintances, 
you may care to know that Mr. Rintoul—whose name you have 
heard—has friends at Tamston, so that there is a prospect of some 
agreeable society.” 

Imogen swept a magnificent curtsey, and retired. She rushed 
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upstairs, and wasted half her dressing-time in tears of angry shame 
at having been provoked into mentioning Archibald’s name. Mean- 
time Lady Anderton retreated into her pocket-handkerchief, and Lord 
Anderton merely remarked : “ Lamentable, lamentable! Good-bye, 
Constantia ; good-bye.” 


III, 


I soon became very non-officially aware of the arrival of Lady 
Anderton, daughter, and maid, at Lady Jacobs’; for, to tell the 
truth, the butcher’s boy told my cook, and she told me. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I should have scorned to act upon informa- 
tion so acquired; but when Thursday came, and I had received 
none of a more dignified kind, I put my pride in my pocket for 
Archie’s sake, and determined not to waste a Saturday. To tell the 
truth, I was burning with curiosity to see the girl who had so com- 
pletely subjugated my not very impressible nephew ; and remember- 
ing his praises of Rhoda Lingard, I prepared to spread my shelter- 
ing wing over something very soft and sweet. If I had then had the 
advantage which my reader possesses of being privy to the conversa- 
tion in the last chapter, I should have been less surprised at a fresh 
illustration of the old truth, that men praise one sort of woman, and 
love another. 

What I saw was a girl whom a woman would at once describe by the 
adjective s¢y/ish. Her fashionable and elaborate toilette, in two shades 
of brown, caught my eye at once, and reminded me by contrast of the 
poetic simplicity of Rhoda’s dresses. Her rich auburn hair was so 
admirably puffed out and drawn back, to suit the curves of the gold 
and brown satin and feathers of her hat, that I was tormented with 
a silly desire to see how it would look with the hat off, and a con- 
viction that it would not be fit to be seen. Her manner was quiet 
and dignified, and seemed to me as deliberately selected as her 
dress; she had an air of being on her guard, and spoke little. 
Everything about her was formal and self-conscious, except her eyes, 
and they won forgiveness for all the rest. Clear, honest, golden-brown, 
exquisitely framed in dark eyebrows and long lashes; the candid 
soul looked out through them, and scorned its cage. The spacious 
low white brow above looked as honest as themselves, and all the 
artificiality of frills and furbelows dropped away when you met that 
steady gaze. 

The party had just come in from driving, and of course tea 
followed, which dear, fat, fussy Lady Jacobs insisted on pouring out 
herself, with much spilling into saucers, and many mistakes as to 
who took sugar and who did not, and which Miss Moville handed 
round with a peculiarly courteous grace. She was very attentive to 
me in a quiet way, but we had no conversation. I had met Lady 
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Anderton before, and had not particularly loved her; she had a certain 
acid insipidity that turned my milk of human kindness sour, but 
which I believe was only the whey squeezed out of her by a long 
course of oppression. Whether she liked it or no, it was impossible 
for her to refuse my personally-given invitation to my afternoons, 
especially when her hostess declared that she always went, they were 
most delightful, and she would not miss one for anything. Miss 
Moville did not say a word, but assented to my hope (when leaving) 
of seeing her on Saturday. 

Saturday came, and with it Archie, early. He devoted himself to 
superintending all my arrangements, and gave me a good deal more 
trouble than he saved, after the manner of men when they try to 
help women. I do not mean to deny that they can do many things 
much better than we can; they can cut pencils, tie up parcels, 
speculate in stocks, draught Queen’s speeches, and commit burglary, 
in a manner quite inimitable by the weaker sex ; but however success- 
fully they may act on their own initiative, they are of no use as 
assistants, for they always want to do things in their own way, 
instead of yours. I suppose it is their inherent superiority which 
makes them unable to work in a subordinate capacity. Probably it 
is the same superiority which makes them always require the attend- 
ance of women, when they do condescend to acts of domestic useful- 
ness. From Adam downwards they have never been able to do 
without us; and really, on the whole, we can do very well without 
them. 

Very late, when Archibald had been fuming for half an hour, and 
I had begun to despair, Lady Jacobs’ carriage drove up; but it only 
contained two ladies. Fortunately, they were the right two. It was 
soon explained that Lady Anderton had a sick heddache, and I 
believe all concerned felt that she could not have had one more 
apropos. Imogen, in a lovely dress of écru Indian silk, embroidered 
in brown and gold—evidently her pet colours—with a quantity of 
crimson and tea rosebuds clustered beneath the lace round her 
throat, looked a different being. Her cheek glowed with excite- 
ment; and she talked and laughed to me quite merrily. Instead of 
being stiff, she was shy, and did not seem willing to let Archie draw 
her away from Lady Jacobs’ side; but the invaluable tennis soon 
settled that, and having once launched them in partnership, I knew 
that it lay with her how much of the afternoon they should spend 
together, now that there were no sharp eyes to watch them. 

Good-natured Lady Jacobs settled herself down for a comfortable 
gossip. 

‘* My dear,” she began, “ you haven’t a conception of the slavery 
that poor girl lives in. That uncle of hers, and that poor, weak- 
minded mother, are just in a conspiracy to worry her into marrying 
some young booby with a peerage. Poor Constantia! there never 
was a-woman so spoilt by being made a viscountess. Because she 
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was not born to a title, she has the most ridiculous ideas about her 
duty to the order which has done her the honour of adopting her 
into its ranks.” 

‘Miss Moville does not share these ideas?” 

“Not she; she has no nonsense about her. Her mother was a 
country doctor’s daughter, yet a lady, if ever there was one. The 
most sensible thing her husband ever did was marrying her; she 
kept him straight, and might have made a man of him if she had 
lived; but he was made of poor stuff, my dear, poor stuff. Worn 
thin, I suppose, by having had so many successive coats-of-arms 
worked on it.” 

“There is nothing effete about his daughter.” 

“No, she has inherited the robustness of the other side, and it 
turns to rebelliousness now and then. I don’t mind telling you, my 
dear, because you never gossip ; but there was a dreadful scene about 
coming here to-day. You won’t be offended, I know, because it was 
nothing personal to you; but it seems that they don’t want her to 
meet Mr. Rintoul, and I, not knowing, let out that he was your 
nephew. Constantia Anderton is subject to sick headaches; but I 
am sure hers was nothing to signify this morning, though she made it 
an excuse for staying at home, and wanting Imogen to stay with her. 
However, Imogen would not stay; she said when her mother had 
headaches, she never allowed anyone to be in the room with her but 
that French maid, and what was the use of her sitting downstairs ? 
Of course, I backed her up, and then Lady Anderton went into a 
regular state, and accused her of neglecting her, and wanting to meet 
your nephew, and cried and sobbed and reproached her.” 

“In your presence ?” 

‘Well, not exactly ; I had gone into the garden, then ; but their 
window was wide open, and Constantia has such a high voice, one 
could not help hearing. At last, she said that she would go too, if it 
killed her—she would be faithful to her trust, and guard her dead 
husband’s child—and all that kind of sentimental twaddle which I 
hate,” said the vehement old lady, driving her parasol furiously into 
the gravel. “ But by that time, what with crying and raving, she had 
brought on a real headache, and when she tried to sit up, she turned 
giddy and sick ; so that impudent Pauline—I should like to box her 
ears—fairly scolded Imogen out of the room, and I carried her off. 
She was rather compunctious about coming then ; but I insisted, and 
I think her compunctions soon evaporated. Now, do tell me, my 
dear—I have been telling you all my story—is there really anything 
between them ?” 

“ Anybody can see that my nephew admires Miss Moville very 
much,” I responded discreetly ; “‘ but then any man must do that—she 
is so striking and interesting. As for anything further, I have never 
seen them together before, so how can I judge? When I was young, 
I used to be very romantic for other people, and I was always fancy- 
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ing love affairs ; but I see so many flirtations which mean nothing and 
come to nothing, that now I have grown cynical.” 

“‘That’s true,” asserted Lady Jacobs; “ and then Imogen is one of 
those clever girls that men like talking to when they meet, because 
they are sure that they won’t be bored, and they do to fill up their 
time with, until they meet the other woman whom they are going to 
marry. For my part, I tell Constantia that she had better let her 
amarry whoever she likes ; or, with all her beauty and her cleverness, 
she may find her left an old maid on her hands at last. It’s my 
belief, though I know you won’t let it go any further,” she said, nod- 
ding mysteriously, “that if she has had one proposal, it’s as much as 
she had in her two seasons. She has a touch of sarcasm that often 
amilitates against matrimony.” 

This oracular dictum was a fitting close to our conversation, and I 
turned my attention to my other guests. 

Later in the afternoon, I saw Archibald put Miss Moville into a 
little skiff which was moored below the garden, and row away up the 
river ; so I knew that all was going well. People began to say good- 
bye, and they had not yet returned. Neither Lady Jacobs nor I 
wondered or disapproved ; in fact, that faithless chaperon seemed 
rather to enjoy her state of desertion. Mrs. Minton and Lucilla 
lingered to the last, both most obviously cut of temper. The mother 
tried to keep up a fitful conversation with me; the daughter made 
herself disagreeable to Lady Jacobs. At last they could not stand it 
any longer, and Lucilla said crossly : 

‘Really, mamma, we ought to say good night. It is not fair to 
keep Mrs. Singleton up to her work any longer.” 

“It is scarcely night yet, Lucilla,” I rejoined ; “and I find enter- 
taining my friends very easy work, if it can be called work at all. 
Will you take a cup of fresh tea, Mrs. Minton?” 

“Oh, no, thank you, I must go. Lucilla is right; it would vea//y be 
unconscionable to keep you a moment longer, you look so tired already: 
besides, we dine at seven. I was only waiting in hopes of seeing 
Miss Moville again, to give her a message for dear Lady Anderton ; 
but there seems no prospect of her return. I Aofe no accident has 
happened, I am always so nervous about those horrid boats, and 
gentlemen are so careless, I would not let Lucilla go on the water 
in that way on any account.” 

I recalled a good deal of unsuccessful manceuvring on that young 
lady’s part to induce Archie to take her for a row, but held my tongue, 
and let Lady Jacobs take up the cudgels. 

‘It is very good of you to be so anxious about my charge, Mrs. 
Minton ; but I am quite satisfied that she will be taken care of. And 
if you have any message for Lady Anderton, I am sorry that it 
should have delayed you ; for I shall see her this evening as well as 
Miss Moville, and I shall be glad to deliver it.” 

“Oh! it was only to tell her that I had not the least idea she was 
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in the neighbourhood, or I should have called on her at once. And 
please tell her that I hope to see her next week, and I do trust her 
poor head will soon be well. Good-bye, Mrs. Singleton, it has beer 
a delightful afternoon. I do hope to hear that Miss Moville has come 
back safe; I shall be quite anxious until I see her again.” 

“‘ Did ever woman manage to say so many disagreeable things at a 
time?” I said, laughing, but vexed, as they rustled away. 

“IT know what her tender anxiety means,” responded my friend, 
“if she once gets at Constantia. She’ll come fussing along on Monday, 
and if she sets foot within my doors, my name is not Belinda Jacobs. 
But now, my dear, I know you want to let your servants clear up, 
and put things straight. Don’t mind me; I'll just sit quiet here till 
Imogen comes back. ‘The row will do her good, poor child.” 

‘“‘Tf you were not late diners, I should ask if you could not stay 
on, as Lady Anderton is laid up, and share my serious tea and even- 
ing repose, after what Mrs. Minton considers the exhausting labour 
of entertaining her.” 

‘Well, as it happens, I did say to Imogen that we would make 
our dinner at luncheon-time, and so be free about coming back. [I’ll 
let her have a good holiday while she is about it, poor child ; she’ll 
be sure to get a scolding when she goes home, and she may as wel? 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

A little dark spot appeared in the golden pool which lay up the 
river, and as it came on, swelling and changing shape, grew into 
Archie’s boat. He was scarcely helping the current with his oars, 
anxious to spin out the moments which were slipping by so fast; but 
the inexorable river brought them to the landing-place, and I caught 
the look of dreamy peace on Imogen’s face, before it was changed 
to startled blushes at the sight of the deserted lawn. I cut short her 
apologies with the information that she was still my prisoner; and 
after a faint remonstrance about “ mamma,” stifled by Lady Jacobs’ 
authoritative assurance that she was asleep, she dutifully accepted 
the arrangement made by her chaperon. 

That was a bright evening. We were as pleasant a quartette as 
could be found. Nobody made unpleasant allusions, but everything 
was taken for granted. In spite of cake and ices, we were all 
hungry; in spite of an afternoon of talk, we were all sociable. 
Archie related where they had rowed to, and Imogen told what they 
had seen, and praised our soft river scenery. 

‘“‘T think,” she said, “there never was a fitter adjective than the 
silver Thames. There is such a wonderful silvery shimmer about it ; 
you do not know whether it is in the water, or the willows, or the 
air—but it is like no other river.” 

“Yes,” said Archie, ‘and it is always there. In sunshine and 
under cloud, the effect is never quite lost; the Naiad of the river 
ever draws round her some fragments of her veil of soft mystery.” 
“I don’t like anything so unreal as a Naiad for our homely river,” 
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Imogen answered, “it is too essentially English. I think that 
Father Thames is quite a misnomer. To my fancy the river seems 
mother-like, as if it would draw me home to it to rest.” 

**As it has drawn many a poor hunted creature,” muttered Lady 
Jacobs. 

“These are gloomy thoughts,” said Archie gently ; ‘‘ they are not 
fitted for to-night.” 

“No, indeed,” I interposed with indignation, ‘“ especially when 
nothing is ever drowned at Tamston worse than a cat or dog.” 

“Well,” Imogen laughed, merrily, “‘I am quite willing to enjoy 
the top of your river, without any arriére-pensée of the bottom ; but 
Mr. Rintoul would not let me have my own way to-day at all. 
I wanted to take an oar, but he insisted on doing all the work 
himself.” 

‘You know how to row, then?” I asked. 

*‘Oh, yes. I can manage a canoe, too; I learnt when I was 
staying with my cousins in Scotland. There is quite a good-sized 
lake in their place, and we used to have such fun on it.” 

“‘ May I ask, can you swim ?” inquired Archie. 

“No, I am sorry to say; somehow there has always been some- 
thing to interfere with my learning.” 

“Then I must say that I wish there had been something to inter- 
fere with your learning the other accomplishment.” 

“Oh, I am not at all afraid. I have never been upset yet ; and 
if I were, I should hold on to the canoe until somebody came to 
take me off.” 

Archie looked grave; but we had finished tea, and I proposed 
that we should go out again. So we sat where he and I had sat the 
Sunday before, and watched again the evening fade over the river. 
We had wished for his ladye-love, and here she was; no spell lay on 
her now. The running water had washed it all away, and the soft 
light of her beauty shone undimmed by mists. We brought out 
music-books, and sang with and without them. She began with the 
old sweet ‘Loreley,” and then she and I sang a couple of Men- 
delssohn’s duets that everyone knows ; and we slipped into German 
“‘ Volkslieder,” skimming over a dear old book of mine, and pouncing 
upon favourites. And then as our spirits rose higher, Archie sang 
some of the Studentenlieder, and we all joined in the choruses ; and 
it grew dark, so we went indoors to the piano, and there Archie 
unearthed the Irish melodies, and made Imogen sing, ‘What the 
bee is to the flow’ret” with him. The rich sweet soprano and full 
bass mocked and carolled at each other through the saucy dialogue, 
and then joined forces in one of the fiercest of the war-songs. 

‘Really, dear,” said Lady Jacobs, “we must be going. The 
horses have been waiting for ten minutes.” 

“One song more, Lady Jacobs,” cried Archie, “just one, fit 
to finish off with. Of course you know this, Miss Moville? Auntie, 
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you can take the second.” And he put, “Oh, who will o’er the 
downs so free?” on the desk. 

Imogen flushed high, but it was more with excitement than 
embarrassment. We were all a little mad that night, I think ; and I 
sat down to the piano, and we sang out merrily :-— 


‘*Oh, who will o’er the downs so free, 

Oh, who will with me ride ?”’ 

Oh, who will up and follow me, 
To win a blooming bride ? 

Her father he has locked the door, 
Her mother keeps the key ; 

But neither bolts nor bars shall part 
My own true love from me.” 


I had one copy of the music ; Archibald and Imogen had the other. 
She sang spiritedly and steadily, with her eyes fixed on the book. 
He took glances from time to time at her crimson cheek. So did I, 
and made mistakes. 

We came to the end, and then Archie made an audacious varia- 
tion : 

“ And neither life nor death shall part 
My own true love and me.” 


He sang it triumphantly, and looked straight into Imogen’s face. 
The blushes burnt up into her eyes, but she lifted them to his, and 
gave their mute but resolute pledge. 

In five minutes more, they were all gone. Lady Jacobs and 
Imogen were whirling away ; Archie was sending messages of incense 
to tell the stars of his happy love; and I, putting by the music and 
blowing out the candles, suddenly collapsed after the excitement, and 
wondered shiveringly to myself—‘“ Are we all fey?” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
































THE MAJOR’S FOIBLE. 


I HAD been invited by Charlie Springfield to dine with him and two 

or three other fellows at a crack restaurant—we will say the 
Pall Mall or Continental, it is unnecessary to particularise—and it was 
arranged between us that I should call for him at his bachelor lodgings 
half an hour before the appointed time. 

“Don’t be late, Ned,” he said. ‘You will see something worth 
the trouble.” 

Well, at half-past seven precisely, the dinner being fixed for eight, 
I was at Charlie’s door, and found him lying at full length o on a sofa 
in his snuggery, puffing away at a meerschaum. 

“Not dressed yet?” I said, as I entered the room. 

‘“ Plenty of time,” he replied, stretching himself lazily. ‘I dare say 
you want to know why I asked you tocome early? Take a chair, and 
I'll tell you. Did you ever hear of the Major ?” 

“What major?” 

‘“‘ Why, his name is Blackadder, but we always call him the Major. 
He is staying with me for a few days in my little spare room, and is 
going to dine with us. Do you understand ?” 

“So far, yes; but you scarcely wanted half an hour to tell me 
that.” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, I have told you nothing as yet. Do you know 
the Major?” 

“Never heard of him before in my life.” 

“‘ Ah, that accounts for it. Well, he has a weakness.” 

‘So have most of us, I presume.” 

“ Possibly, but not like his. The long and short of it is, in the 
course of his wanderings, for he has travelled a good deal since he left 
the army, he has contracted, among other singular habits, a very 
deplorable one; an uncontrollable passion for absinthe. To do him 
justice, he is thoroughly ashamed of his failing, but he can’t resist it, 
and never lets a day pass without swallowing five or six glasses of that 
abominable stuff before dinner. He smuggled in a bottle yesterday, 
and I am as certain as I sit here that he is at it already. Now you 
know why I wished you to be here in time, and you shall judge for 
yourself if I am wrong in saying that to watch him making excuses to- 
himself for indulging in an extra glass is as good as a farce.” 

“‘Doesn’t it injure his health?” I asked. 

“It would any other man’s,” replied Charlie, laughing; “but he 
must be made of cast iron, for he never seems the worse for it. But 
it is getting late, so come this way and step lightly ; and while I dress, 
you can observe him at your leisure.” 
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So saying, he led the way through a passage terminating in a glass 
door, on the inside of which hung a curtain. Between its folds I 
could distinctly see into the interior of the chamber beyond. “I 
shall be ready as soon as he is,” Charlie whispered, and stole away 
on tiptoe to his dressing-room. 

Determined to profit by the opportunity, I applied my eye to the 
foophole in question, and beheld a stout man with a red face, care- 
fully attired in evening dress, seated at a table on which stood a 
suspicious-looking bottle, a decanter of water, and a tumbler. He had 
evidently just finished one glass, and was preparing for a second. 
Presently, he poured out a liberal portion of the verdant liquid, diluted 
it with a nicety of calculation that bespoke the connoisseur ; and, after 
allowing it to stand awhile in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the habitual frequenters of Tortoni, imbibed the contents of 
the tumbler in a solemn and dignified manner, beguiling the intervals 
between each gulp with a “cluck” of intense satisfaction. While 
{ was wondering what he would do next, the Major rose abruptly 
from his chair, and took a few turns about the room, talking to 
himself as he went in a confidential tone. “Two glasses,” I 
heard him say, ‘‘a very fair allowance, and absolutely necessary 
before such a dinner as we are likely to have. Two glasses, 
yes, that is sufficient, quite sufficient; a most indispensable pre- 
caution; but we must avoid excess; there is not the slightest 
reason for overstepping the limits of prudence, not the slightest.” 

During this soliloquy he made now and then a sudden stop, 
glanced surreptitiously at the bottle on the table, and with a sigh 
of regret pursued his walk, murmuring repeatedly “‘ Not the slightest.” 
At length, as if moved by some irresistible impulse, he stepped lightly 
towards the entrance door communicating with the staircase, tapped 
on it with his knuckles, and then, reseating himself, gave vent to a 
sonorous “Come in!” 

“ Ah, Major,” he went on in a feigned voice, “I don’t disturb you, 
do I?” 

“‘ What, Tarlton, is it you?” exclaimed the Major in his natural tone, 
rising from his chair, and pretending to welcome the new comer. 
“Delighted to see you, my dear boy. How did you find me out?” 

‘“‘T heard you were staying with Springfield, so I thought I might 
as well look you up, and pay you the two ponies you won of me at 
Sandown.” 

“My good fellow, that didn’t press in the least; any day would 
have done, but as you insist ”—here he made a feint of pocketing the 
notes—“ and now you are here, let me offer you a glass of absinthe, 
an admirable specific before dinner.” 

“You are very good, but I am not in the habit.” 

“Oh, once in a way it can’t hurt you, and mine is excellent.” 

“Well, just to keep you company.” 

Thereupon the Major opened a cupboard in the wall, brought out 
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a second tumbler, and radiant with the success of his manceuvre, filled 


both glasses in a most workmanlike manner. ‘A capital stomachic, 
is it'not?” he remarked, after absorbing half the contents of the one 
nearest him. 


“ First rate.” 

‘“‘ What are you doing with yourself this evening ?” continued the 
host, manifestly in high good humour. 

“‘ Willoughby and I dine at the club, and finish off with the ‘ Bar- 
bier.’ It’s a Patti night, you know, and—(looking at his watch) by 
Jove I’ve barely twenty minutes to dress, so I must be on the move.” 

**Try another glass first,” suggested the Major, who had by this 
time finished his own tumbler, and was well on with that of his in- 
visible guest. 

*‘ Not now, thanks ; it’s as much as I can do to save my distance. 
Bye bye, Major.” 

“ Au revoir, my dear fellow, au revoir!” 

“Charming young man, that,”soliloquised the Major, making believe 
to. close the door on the supposed visitor. “ Punctual in his payments 
too. A very good trait, a remarkably good trait,” he added, draining his 
glass and carefully corking up the bottle, preparatory to replacing it in 
the cupboard. Imagining the farce to be completely played out, I was 
on the point of quitting my post, when a look of indecision in my red- 
faced friend’s eye stopped me. He had resumed his walk, mechanic- 
ally humming an air, but evidently struggling hard against temptation. 
‘No, no,” he muttered, ‘not another drop, it would be folly, down- 
right folly.” And taking hold of the bottle, he carried it half way to 
the cupboard, hesitated, and finally deposited it once more on the 
table. At this juncture he put his hand to his ear as if to listen, and 
his countenance brightened visibly as he addressed himself in the 
voice of his quondam visitor. 

“ Here I am again, Major! You will fancy you are never to get rid 
of me. The fact is, I have forgotten my opera glass, and must have 
left it on your table, as I came straight here from Callaghan’s, who had 
been repairing the spring. Ah, I thought so! Here it is,so now I’m 
off for good.” 

“Not without another glass of my panacea. You look all the 
better for the first, and number two will quite set you up.” 

‘No indeed, Major, you must excuse me. I haven’t a moment.” 

“Just one. to keep me company, only one; you can’t refuse me. 
There, I knew you wouldn’t. Tarlton, my boy, your health.” 

Here the Major, suiting the action to the word, after disposing of 
the contents of his tumbler, made a vigorous attack on that of the 
apocryphal Tarlton ; but the effect was no longer the same, “A 
change came o’er the spirit of his dream ;” the relish of the draught 
was gone, and the remorse of having yielded to the tempter alone re- 
mained. Dismissing his visitor in a most unceremonious manner, 
and solacing himself by heaping on his devoted head such parting 
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salutations as “intruder” and “insufferable nuisance,” he hastily thrust 
bottle and glasses into the cupboard, locked the door, and put the key 
in his pocket. This sacrifice accomplished, he appeared more at his 
ease ; and, as I beat a retreat to Charlie’s room, was arranging his 
cravat with a jaunty and self-satisfied air. A few minutes later he 
joined us, resplendent with well-waxed moustache and immaculate 
tie ; and the ceremony of introduction having been gone through, we 
started for the place of rendezvous, where two or three friends of our 
amphitryon were already assembled. 

Taking advantage of a pause in the conversation, Charlie, giving 
me a significant wink, asked the Major if he did not consider a glass 
of absinthe the correct thing before dinner. 

“The very worst thing you can possibly take,” replied the individual 
addressed, shaking his head with profound gravity ; “‘ a most pernicious 
habit !” 

“You didn’t always think so,” slily remarked Springfield. 

** My good friend, autres temps, autres mceurs! Never mind what 
I thought then ; I think so now.” 

“It certainly gives one an appetite,” suggested Tommy Prender- 
gast, the youngest of the party. 

‘* Appetite !” exclaimed the Major, feeling, no doubt, his own wax 
strong within him, and totally oblivious of what he had been saying an 
instant before: “it makes one ravenous, sir, positively ravenous. 
After two or—ahem !—three glasses, a man feels as if he had fasted 
for a twelvemonth. I wish to goodness they would bring up dinner !” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 


SSS 


SONNET. 


WHEN the soft light of sunset yesterday 
Shone through the storied windows, and the air 
Was full of angels that were listening there, 

From the dim chapel stole my thoughts away. 

A low, soft music did the organ play, 

And soft sweet voices joined, and rose and fell : 
It was an anthem I remembered well, 
A music cherished in my heart for aye. 
For fifty years ago, sweet wife of mine, 
In the old parish church upon the hill, 
I heard it first, as softly fell the night : 

And there, too, first I saw thy dark eyes shine. 
Surely those words were sung for me, and still 
Are sung: “ At evening-time there shall be light.” 

A. M. H. 




















THE GOLD CHAIN. 


I—THE PALACE. 


I had the following tale from the mouth of one of the Princes of the House 


in question. The facts are historical. Let him who can explain them. 
BERESFORD CHRISTMAS. 


. old, dark, red pile of brick, all gables and irregularity ; jutting 
- out here, drawing in there, with windows of all sizes, and with 
scarcely two alike, save the nine which gave light to the great recep- 
tion-hall overlooking the river, upon whose bank the building stood. 
Such was the Margrave’s residence. 

It formed one of the sides of a large square. Opposite were the 
royal stables ; to the right the sombre walls of a monastery ; while to 
the left all was open, thus affording an uninterrupted view of the 
palace gardens, which, though limited in breadth, stretched for a 
considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

Immediately over the great, gloomy entrance was a long, narrow 
balcony, all in stone and wrought iron, with the royal arms in the 
centre. From this balcony, which naturally commanded a full view 
of the square below, the Margrave and his family, attended by the 
high dignitaries of the Court, were wont to preside at all open-air 
ceremonies: reviews, enrolments, processions ; and, on certain occa- 
sions, too, and under particular circumstances, at public executions. 

As for the town itself, there is little to be said about it. Narrow, 
crooked streets with overhanging, gabled houses, dirty and dark; 
here and there an ill-kept, irregular Place, with a church in the centre, 
the river with its yellow waters flowing through the midst and spanned 
by a single bridge, at one extremity of which a grim prison, at: the 
other a scarcely less grim market-place. In short, what you may see 
in the old part of ascore of German towns even at the present day. 

Such, rather more than two centuries ago, was the town in which 
the drama we are about to relate was played. 

Standing at the windows of the grand reception-hall, the eye looked 
down into the palace gardens stretching to a considerable length up 
the river on the right ; while, to the left lay the grounds belonging to 
the adjacent monastery, just below which, at a slight bend, stood 
the bridge, with the frowning walls of the prison opposite. The 
waters as they hurried by washed the very foundation of the grim 
pile, and not seldom oozed their way through into such of the 
dungeons—and they were not few—as were situated below their 
level. 

From a boat anyone could have shaken hands through the bars 
with a prisoner confined in one of the cells on the ground floor, the 
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windows of which were scarcely above the level of the river; and 
many a stealthy greeting did the fisherman fling to some pining 
inmate, as he rowed swiftly past, keeping caréfully at the prescribed 
distance. For the eyes and arms of the sentinels above were sharp, 
and scant mercy would have been shown to one sympathising with 
the unhappy wretch pining within the gloom of that dread abode. 


Spring was smiling down upon the awakening earth. There was a 
purple tinge upon the woods, here and there blending with streaks of 
softest green ; the haze slumbered dreamily upon the distant hills. 
And from among the tall trees of the palace-gardens rose the laughter 
and accents of merry childhood, while young feet twinkled joyously 
amid the violet-sprent grass, and light forms flitted down the long 
avenues, or gleamed forth from the dark clusters of evergreens; now 
lost to view amid the sombre foliage, now emerging into the bright 
sunshine, but to disappear the next instant with a shout of glee, or a 
shriek of mock dismay. 

They were four in number, those royal children, three boys and a 
girl, under the surveillance of a staid nurse, and confided to the 
guard of two stalwart lackeys, who were standing aloof at a respectful 
distance, though near enough to be ready with their services at the 
slightest sign given them by the woman. She, with hands folded 
upon her lap, was seated upon a bench at the foot of a huge statue 
of Hercules, which formed one of the ornaments of the garden, 

Within the precincts the children were confided exclusively to the 
care of Brigitte Falk, and a couple of men-servants; while in their 
walks and drives beyond they were always accompanied by one or 
more of the ladies or gentlemen holding office at the Court. 

Frau Falk had been nine years in the Margrave’s household, which 
she had entered shortly before the birth of the eldest boy. From 
early girlhood she had served the family of the Margravine, who, 
when about to become a mother, had asked and obtained permission 
of her husband to send for Brigitte, and attach her to the expected 
infant in quality of bonne. 

It had cost her no small effort to ask this boon, for she was of a 
gentle, timid nature, and feared her husband almost as much as she 
loved him. But with none but strange faces about her, and the 
hour of her trial at hand, she felt such a yearning for some familiar 
friend, however humble, of her early days, that she overcame her 
timidity, and made her request, which was unhesitatingly granted, 
almost as much to her surprise as pleasure. 

For Margrave Maurice did not like to have people from other 
parts in his household; and here was one who would occupy a 
position there which could not fail to bring him into, at least, daily 
contact with her. 

But things went on smoothly enough, and Frau Falk became a 
permanency at the Palace ; idolized by the children, beloved by the 
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Margravine, respected, if not particularly liked, by all, but disliked 
by the Margrave himself for a reason to be hereafter related. 

He was of a stern, reserved nature ; a lover of justice, but of justice 
untempered by mercy; one to whom lenity is laxity. A husband 
against whose fidelity no word had ‘ever been breathed; a father 
whose affection for his children none had ever doubted; a prince 
who did all he could to ensure justice being meted out to his subjects. 
Added to this, he was scrupulous in the performance of his religious 
duties, and allowed himself no other relaxation from the fatigues of 
business than that of hunting; of which he was as extravagantly fond 
as it was possible for a person of -his reserved and unexpansive 
temperament to be. 

There are flowers perfect in form, features faultless in regularity, 
which fail to please. There are, also, moral characters without 
blemish that fail to attract. The Margrave’s was one of these. He 
imposed respect ; he could not awaken sympathy. 

Tired of their play, the royal children had gathered around 
Brigitte, the girl upon her lap, the eldest boy, Frederick, a gentle, soft- 
eyed youth, the image of his mother, on the seat beside her, the two 
younger upon the grass at her feet. They formed a pretty group. 
The matronly woman in her national costume, the children in their 
gay dresses, the colossal statue on its rocky pedestal rising grey 
behind them ; the green grass their carpet, the blue sky their canopy ; 
and, at the other end of the lawn, the scarlet liveries of the two 
lackies standing out in bright relief against a background of close- 
clipped yew. 

“Tell us a story, nurse,” said one of the boys, looking up from 
the grass, and, for the moment, arresting the arrangement of a little 
nosegay he had been gathering for his mother. 

“No, not a story,” cried Maurice, the youngest: ‘“ I want to hear 
all about the daws, and what they have to do with us ; and why papa 
was so angry with Frederick yesterday, when he told him that he had 
tried to shoot one with his new bow and arrow.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Frederick: “tell us all about them; for mamma 
got quite pale when I asked her, and m 

“And nurse, too, is quite pale now—just look!” interrupted 
Marie. ‘What naughty birds they must be to make everybody ill 
who talks about them! Am J pale now, brother?” And she turned 
up her fair young face to the youth beside her. 

“No, dear, not a bit! It was only your fancy,” answered the 
nurse. ‘‘ The daws are just like other birds, neither better nor worse, 
for that matter.” 

But it had been no childish fancy, for at the first mention of the 
daws, the woman’s face had -changed, and a sudden gleam of pain 
and terror had shot forth from the depths of her deep blue eyes. 

“Well, then, if it doesn’t make people ill to speak of them, tell us 
all about it,” said Maurice. “It will be so nice to listen to their 
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history, while we are looking up at them fluttering and wheeling round 
that old tower of theirs.” 

They all followed the direction of his eyes as he said this, and, 
gazing upwards, saw what they had all seen a hundred times before— 
a moderately high, square tower of grey stone, with walled-up 
windows, around which countless daws were shrieking and fluttering, 
chattering and quarrelling. The tower stood at the furthest extremity 
of the gardens, and had never been used or inhabited within the 
memory of living man. 

Frau Falk cleared her throat, cast a hasty glance around, hemmed 
once more, and began : 

‘It’s not much of a history after all, and there can be no harm in 
telling you what the whole country, high and low, far and near, knows. 
.Now, listen. Years and years and years ago, I cannot say how many, 
there was great sorrow in this land, for the only son of the Margrave 
lay on what was believed to be his deathbed. The unhappy father 
was sorely afflicted; for what with wars without and rebellions 
within, he had had trouble enough ; and now domestic calamity was 
added. The poor Prince’s heart was nigh to breaking. One even- 
ing, near sunset, he was sitting at the window of his son’s room, 
sadder than ever, for the young Prince was worse than he had yet 
been—when he heard the noise of angry voices in the square below. 
He looked out and saw a poor old woman dressed in rags, whom 
the guards were driving away amid a shower of ugly mocking words. 
He called to them to desist, and ordered them to bring up the poor 
old creature there and then. 

““*'Take courage, mother,’ said the Margrave to her, when she 
stood trembling before him, ‘take courage! Tell me who you are, 
and what you want.’ 

**¢ Alas! my lord, I am a lone, miserable creature, with no friend 
in the wide world save this poor bird.’ And here she drew out of 
her bosom a daw, and held it up before the eyes of the astonished 
Prince. ‘I have tasted neither bite nor sup this blessed day,’ she 
went on, ‘and was just begging for a heller or so to buy me some 
bread, when ——’ 

“ «Enough, my good woman, you need go no further. Take 
this.” And the noble Prince slipped a gold piece into the aged 
creature’s wrinkled hand. 

“‘< May the Almighty reward you! May His blessings rest upon 
you and yours !’ 

““¢ The Hand of God is heavy upon me just now, alas! My only 
child is sick unto death.’ 

“The old woman gazed earnestly at the Margrave for a moment, 
drew a step nearer, and raising one hand to Heaven, said, ‘ Prince, 
you have shown mercy to one of God’s humblest creatures ; He will 


show mercy to you.’ 
“She crossed over to the window, muttered some words in an 
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unknown tongue to the bird, which, with a low caw and a nod of its 
quaint head, took its flight out into the evening glow. Then, 
turning once more to the Margrave, she uttered the following :-— 


*** As long as daws keep building here, 
There’s nought for royal race to fear.’ 


* At this moment, the sick boy cried, ‘Father! Father!’ and the 
Margrave hurried over tothe bedside. When he turned round again, 
the old woman was gone. Yet none saw her depart ; nor could any 
trace of her ever be discovered.” 

“Was she a witch?” whispered little Marie in an awed Voice as 
she clung yet closer to Frau Falk. 

“Who can tell? She wasthere for good, anyway. For that night. 
the young Prince rested in unbroken and peaceful sleep. And when 
he awoke after the sunlight had long lain slumbering upon hillside 
and slope, all danger was over, and the voice of thankful rejoicing 
arose from the gladdened populace.” 

“But the daws, Nurse, the daws?” interrupted Maurice im- 
patiently. 

“Listen, ‘That same morning, at early dawn, the Margrave had 
been awakened by a tap at his bed-room window, and rising to learn 
what it might be, he had seen the daw sitting upon the sill outside, 
nodding his head wisely, and seeming to greet him with friendly 
gravity. Then off he flew, and the Margrave looking after him, saw 
him direct his flight towards the old tower yonder, where he was wel- 
comed by a whole army of his brethren perched upon the battle- 
ments. From that moment they took up their abode there, and if it 
be the will of God, will never more forsake the place. 

“‘ There, that is the whole story ; and now you know why the birds. 
are looked upon with respect and cared for.” 

“And now,” said Frederick in his usual quiet tone, “I know why 
Papa doesn’t like you, Nurse. For I remember you once killed a 
daw, and ‘a 
‘ “Papa not like Nurse!” cried Marie, putting her little arm round 
her old friend’s neck and looking up lovingly into her face. 

“Yes,” shouted Maurice, as he leaped up to chase a large yellow 
butterfly which came floating across the green lawn, “ I, too, know that 
papa doesn’t like her!” and off he was in full career after the insect. 

Frau Falk had flushed and then grown pale; shenowsaid: “ Why 
do you suppose that my gracious master doesn’t like me?” 

‘** Because he is always so polite to you,” answered Frederick. 
** Papa is always extra courteous to those he doesn’t fancy. I know 
it. For I once overheard Herr von Hertingshausen say so. You 
know he is Hofmarschal and so must be right.” 

Brigitte sighed. 

‘And then he always speaks to you in a low voice; just as he: 
does to us when we have displeased him.” 
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All further talk was here put an end to by the appearance of the 
Margrave himself. He came from the direction of the Palace; 
a tall, stately man richly dressed in the fashion of the day, with a 
massive gold chain upon his breast, the links of which gleamed in 
the sunlight as he walked. 

Maurice left his butterfly-chase, and rushed across the sward to 
meet him. He was the only mortal being who ever dared take 
liberties with the prince, and owed this privilege, partly to his child- 
ish boldness, partly to his being after all the favourite child of his 
father, whose strict sense of justice had often to fight a severe battle 
with his conscious partiality. 

The scarlet lackeys drew themselves up yet more stiffly, and 
rivalled any soldier on parade. Frau Falk rose from her seat and 
. stood, the three children before her, awaiting the approach of her 
royal master. 

As, with Maurice clinging to his hand, he passed the scarlet menials, 
they bent like a couple of poppies swayed by the breath of the 
coming storm. When he had arrived within a certain distance of the 
children and their nurse, they, one.and all, made grave obeisance, which 
was courteously but equally gravely acknowledged by the Prince. To 
all, perhaps even to the Margrave himself, a chill seemed to have 
fallen around. The sun shone on, but his rays appeared to fall less 
brightly upon grass and flower. The yellow butterfly had floated out 
of sight. Nothing but the daws remained as before, and they con- 
tinued shrieking and chattering, circling and quarrelling, as if they 
and their old square tower were all the world; and as if no sacred 
royalty, save themselves, had ever existed upon earth. 

The Margrave took his seat upon the vacated bench; Maurice 
without further ceremony scrambled up on his knees, while the 
others remained standing in silence before him. 

The daily questions as to health were put and answered ; the usual 
inquiries as to behaviour and study responded to; and then, with a 
quiet shake of the hand to the children in turn, and a courteous 
though slight bend of the head to the nurse, they were dismissed. 

And once more young, ringing voices were heard from a distant 
part of the garden, mingling with the ceaseless cries of the daws as 
they circled in busy restlessness through the blue ether above their 
heads. 

Maurice had remained, obstinately keeping his seat upon his 
father’s knees, and prattling on about yellow butterflies, his brother 
and sister, his tutor, his nurse, anything and everything that came 
into his little curly head. And, as he listened to the childish chatter, 
the stern Margrave seemed to thaw and almost to feel the cheery 
influence of the golden sunlight showering down warmth and unfold- 
ing the leafy treasures of spring so bountifully around him. 

‘Oh! papa, what a beautiful chain!” cried the child, eagerly 
seizing upon the symbol of rule and examining the crowned lion 
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which hung from the twisted links. ‘“ What a beautiful chain!” the 
child repeated; “‘do let me put it on.” The Margrave answered 
by taking the royal bauble from his own neck and slipping it over 
the fair curly head of his favourite. 

“Now I ama Margrave!” cried the boy sliding down from his 
father’s knees and marching up and down in mock dignity before 
him. ‘Hurrah for Margrave Maurice! and now all these gardens, 
and the palace, daws and all, are mine. Hurrah! Hurrah!” and 
up went his little cap into the air, and off he himself went, running 
hither and thither, in and out among the shrubs, uttering little shouts 
of triumphant glee, the heavy gold chain and the yellow curls gleam- 
ing in the sunlight and seeming to vie with each other in brightness. 

And, whilst the child gambolled on there, another personage 
arrived upon the scene. With a step quicker than it was his wont 
to use, Herr v. Hertingshausen crossed the lawn, the bearer of 
tidings summoning the Prince to his cabinet without a moment’s 
delay. Margrave and Minister took their way towards the palace in 
deep consultation. 

For an hour or more the children continued their play in the 
garden ; now rushing up to the nurse who had taken her seat upon 
a broad stone bench at the walled-up door of the daw’s tower ; now 
flying off again in all directions, shouting and laughing, screaming 
and whirling about over the green earth, as if in envious imitation 
of the restless birds overhead. 

At last Maurice, quite tired out, came and nestled down beside 
her, and, with his head upon her lap, fell off into such sleep as 
only the lightheartedness of happy childhood can know. 

The hour was a drowsy one, and the scent of the flowers and the 
low hum of the bees added to its influence. Frau Falk struggled 
against it withall her might. But, do what she could, sight would 
wax dim, sounds grow confused and lids close heavily. Once or twice 
she started from her half-slumber and looked around with widely- 
opened eyes. Maurice was sleeping peacefully beside her, the scarlet 
lackeys were at their post, the voices of the children were heard at 
their play. 

Brigitte gazed once more slowly around her. Then again the lids 
grew heavy, the head nodded, and sank upon her breast. Sleeping 
boy, scarlet lackeys, playing children, chattering daws, blue sky, 
flowery grass, all gently blended in strange and ever-changing con- 
fusion. Once or twice a half-articulated word struggled over her 
parted lips. The head sank lower and inclined slightly to one side. 
Then Brigitte Falk slept, and her slumber was as sound and unbroken 

as that of the child beside her. 
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II.—THE PRISON. 


Ir was market day, and never had the crowd been greater, the excite- 
ment more intense. ‘Traffic had, for the moment, given place to 
something of deeper interest than buying and selling. The life of a 
human creature was trembling in the balance—the doom of a fellow- 
citizen about to be pronounced. 

Every face was turned in the direction of the palace; for it was 
within those walls that the fiat was to be issued, it was from under 
that roof that the prisoner would be led forth either to liberty or 
death. Best of all, it was across that market place that the guards, 
the jailers and their charge, innocent or guilty, would have to pass on 
their way back to the prison on the other side of the water. 

All the town and half the surrounding country seemed to have 
gathered there. The narrow street leading from the Palace to the 
Place was lined with eager faces ; the market itself was thronged ; the 
bridge, too, had its double hedge of expectant gazers, reaching even 
up to the very door of the gloomy prison. By noon all would be 
decided, and it was already past the half hour. 

All spoke in a subdued voice, and, as the minutes sped, words 
became fewer, until nought but a short whisper from time to time was 
heard. The immense crowd stood there, motionless, breathless, ex- 
pectant. 

‘“* How long the time seems!” murmured a young peasant girl to 
her neighbour. 

‘* Somebody else finds it yet longer, believe me,” responded a stout 
farmer’s wife, jerking her head in the direction of the palace. 

“‘T wish she’d make haste about it,” grumbled an old fisherman. 
“The sun’s hot, and I haven’t sold half my wares.” 

‘Shame on you, Schreiber, to be thinking of a few miserable fish 
when the life of a fellow-creature is at stake !” 

‘“‘Fellow-creature, indeed! she is no fellow of mine, for not a 
heller of hers ever found its way into my pouch! Besides, I’m an 
honest man, though a poor one, and she ——” 

“Hush! It’s not for you to judge! And then who can tell how 
it all came about ?” 

“Who can tell, indeed! Why, it’s as clear as daylight! Do you 
suppose that the chain melted into air? I wish I was as sure of a 
hundred marks as I am that she stole it!” 

“Stole it! Why, of course she did. Wasn’t every inch of ground 
searched—to say nothing of the household ?” 

“Ves ; and where did she get the money from that she sent to her 
family not a week after the chain was missed ?” 

“ Well, all that’s very true; but yet they have no proof, you see.” 

“What more proof do you want? You'll see they’ll condemn 
her !” 
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“Do you thinkso? It'll be a good thing for trade. These things 
always are. And then there hasn’t been an execution for ever so 
long. How hot it is! I wish I could get a drink of beer !” 

“So do I. I’m as dry as a paving stone.” 


The sun in all its summer splendour was pouring down its rays ful} 
upon the expectant multitude. 

Twelve! And ere the last vibration had died away in the summer 
sultriness, the prisoner, Brigitte Falk, in the midst of her guards, 
stepped forth upon the square. 

A breathless silence brooded over the multitude. Every eye was 
riveted upon the unfortunate culprit ; every ear was strained to catch 
a word or exclamation that might, perchance, fall from her lips in pass- 
ing. But she moved on in silence in the midst of her armed escort ; 
more like one in a dream than aught else, and showing no sign of 
emotion, save in the deadly pallor of her countenance and the con- 
vulsive grasp with which she clutched the skirt of her black serge 
dress. 

On she passed. The hot sun poured down his cruel rays upon her 
uncovered head and flashed fiercely upon the burnished weapons 
borne by the soldiers. On, on, on, through that never-ending sea of 
human faces, pale 4nd mute as death itsei4, but with a world of 
anguish in those fixed and dilated eyes. 

And the crowd closed silently behind the slowly-retreating group; 
then stood motionless once more and gazed. It was only when the 
last flash of the halbards, as they turned the angle of the grim monas- 
tery, was seen, that those near the palace found their voices. An 
ominous whisper passed from mouth to mouth. Onwards it crept, 
spreading right and left, always swifter and swifter, reaching to the 
prison gate itself just as the black dress and the flashing weapons dis- 
appeared within its jaws. 

“To be beheaded !” exclaimed one, a little louder than the rest. 

“Is it possible? Why, after all, she is only one of us!” 

“Yes; but you see she has lived all her life with princes; and that 
makes a wonderful difference !” 

‘It’s not justice, 1 say. My aunt has lived as kitchen help all her 
life at the palace, and if she were to thieve a chain to-morrow, they’d 
find her a hempen cord quick enough, I’ll warrant. No, no, it isn’t 
fair, I say.” 

But gradually, the first great excitement over, things subsided into 
something like their usual state, and an hour or so later, people were 
haggling over gooseberries and homespun, with as much greedy energy 
as if no such being as Brigitte Falk had ever existed. 

The setting sun had withdrawn his last, long, slanting ray from 
the prison windows, and a sudden gloom had fallen over the grim 
pile. And as the darkness fell, silence too gathered over the city. 
Only here and there a light twinkled out from some solitary window 
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perched high up in its quaint gable. Only here and there a voice 
rose up from out some tortuous street to die away once more in the 
dimness of night. 

Within the prison all was wrapped in obscurity. Nota ‘sound was 
heard but the measured tread of the sentinel and the splash of the 
fishes in the river below. 

Brigitte Falk sat there upon her miserable bed, dressed as she was, 
when, under the blazing sun, she had passed through that sea of 
curious faces, her hands still convulsively grasping the black serge 
skirt, pale, rigid, her eyes staring and fixed upon the opposite wall, 
hearing nothing, seeing nothing; dead to all, save, alas, the bitterness 
of moral torture. 

Deeper and deeper the gloom of night thickened within that 
narrow prison. Its silent darkness was that of the tomb—a tomb 
without the peace of the grave; for its inmate was, as yet, numbered 
among the living. For how long would she be so? Not very long; 
a few days, a few hours, perhaps. For the justice of those days 
possessed one merciful quality—that of despatch. The long, linger- 
ing agony of modern times was, save in exceptional cases, unknown. 

Out from that terrible darkness the shadows of the past came 
surging up, searing with fresh agony those straining eyeballs, heaping 
with fiercer torture the heart of the condemned woman as, rigid and 
motionless as ever, she sat there. Framed in that unfamiliar prison- 
gloom, a too-well remembered picture rose before her. 

A tiny cottage upon the margin of a placid lake, on whose breast 
the shadow of the wooded hills slumbered in sabbath stillness. An 
elderly woman came out of the cottage door, looked round the'little 
garden, shading her eyes with her hand, and called: “ Brigitte! 
Brigitte !” 

And a young girl started up from behind the currant bushes, 
where she had been bending over a plot of strawberries, and answered: 
“‘ Here, Granny.” Then, throwing back the two thick plaits of hair, 
she, with light step, hastened across to the old dame and took one 
of her wrinkled hands in both her own. 

The wonderfully deep violet eyes of that young girl were—strange 
to say—the same blue orbs which, fixed and staring, were riveted 
immoveably upon the dark wall opposite the doomed prisoner. The 
same, yes ; but how unlike ! 

The latch of the gate clicked; a hurried step was heard crunching 
across the gravel. 

“‘What’s the matter, my son?” asked the old woman, as a fine, 
sturdy man in a forester’s dress, came swiftly up towards the porch. 

“Oh, mother!” cried he, all out of breath; “the Princess and 
her two little daughters are down yonder on their way hither. I 
came upon them not far from the castle woods, and they stopped me, 
and said they would drink a glass of milk here, and rest awhile, and 
wait till the carriages came to fetch them. Wasn’t it lucky I took 
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that road? They would else have come upon us quite unawares! 
Quick, mother, get all things in order. And you, Brigitte, run and 
put on your Sunday frock. Ah, if your poor mother had but lived 
to see this day !” 

And with a sigh of mingled regret and gratified pride, Rodolf 
Schwartz set himself to work, in order to be ready to receive his royal 

ests. 
© How charming they were, these young princesses, flitting about the 
garden in their white dresses, eating home-made bread, drinking 
sweet, frothy milk, declaring they had never yet tasted anything to 
equal the fresh-churned butter and luscious honey ; while their gentle 
mother sat beside the old woman, talking as kindly, and interesting 
herself in all the little concerns of the family, as if she had been one 
of themselves ! 

Then, after a bright, happy morning, the carriages came, and the 
royal guests drove off ; watched by their gratified and grateful hosts, 
until the last flush of the red liveries had disappeared among the 
feathery boughs of the dark pines. 

Lake and cottage, forest and spring-tide vanished, and another 
vision took their place. 

The snows of winter lay thick upon the ice-bound earth and the 
dark branches of the firs bent beneath the glittering burden. There 
was the clang of bells in the air, and the snatches of solemn, thank- 
laden chorus floated abroad upon the stillness of night. 

In the great hall of the palace all was warmth and brightness. 
Tables were spread with presents—none, not even the humblest, was 
forgotten—and the royal household, from highest to lowest, was 
assembled there to wish the reigning family a happy New Year. 

There, too, was Brigitte Schwartz. Save that her dress was some- 
what less simple, she was unchanged,and looked as she had looked 
that spring morning when, waiting upon the gentle princess and her 
young daughters, her modest manners and singular beauty had won 
their hearts. 

She had been some months under that palace roof, and was now 
the playmate and humble companion of the two young girls. She 
had been taught embroidery; and the Oberhofmarschalin had 
deigned to give her lessons in deportment. She had profited by 
the teaching, and felt herself happy and contented in her new sphere. 

With inborn grace and humble self-possession she, in her turn, 
brought her wishes to the feet of her royal patrons, and received her 
gifts from their hands with modest thankfulness. And, when the 
long ceremonial at last came to a close, and when the merry dance, 
in which all took part, began, whose eyes so bright, whose step so 
light, as hers ? 

She was the chosen partner of a handsome young Hofjager: and 
when all was over, and the royal family had retired, when the lights 
had burned down, and the torches lay black and dead upon the 
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ground, she closed the door of her little sleeping-room, but with- 
out shutting out the image of those dark, admiring eyes, whose 
earnest gaze had so strangely penetrated to the depths of her young 
heart. 

A spasm of deadly anguish shot through the frame of the wretched 
prisoner. She shivered from head to foot, and the clutch of her 
hand upon the black serge tightened. A low mocking laugh seemed 
to float around her, and for one instant those over-strained eyes 
closed convulsively. When they opened again, wider even that 
before, a fresh picture was smiling yet more cruelly upon her from 
out that horrible darkness, and the demon laughter sounded yet 
closer to her tortured ear. 

Brigitte Schwartz, some few years older, stood before the altar with 
the handsome young jager. The mellow light fell soft and warm 
upon her bridal dress, and chequers of colour from the painted 
windows were fitfully flung upon the marble pavement. The floating 
fumes of incense rose and mingled, in undulating waves, with the 
soaring harmony of the organ. The priest stood there in his im- 
posing robes, and his words of fatherly exhortation resounded among 
the lofty stone columns of the venerable edifice. Then came the 
breath of prayer, and the hearts of all were lifted up in supplication 
before the throne of God. 

The next picture formed itself with uncertain difficulty. 

Here a figure loomed dimly forth for a moment, and then vanished 
—the black vaporous waves seemed to undulate, swaying hither and 
thither, now receding, now approaching, swallowing up and blotting 
out each other, struggling vainly to fashion forth a vision, unwearying 
in very weariness, undefinable as the dark flood in the fathomless 
caves of ocean. 

Their motion grew less rapid—the confusion gradually subsided, 
and the coming picture floated slowly up from the black depths. 

The bride of a month sat there, motionless, tearless, beside the 
blood-stained corpse of her young husband. The woodmen who had 
carried him home with a marauder’s arrow in his broad breast, stood 
at the doorway of the cottage, looking on in mute commiseration at 
a grief which they could understand, but not assuage. 

Other visions passed in rapid succession ; but none so distinct as 
the early ones. Each successive picture was fleeter than the one 
going before, and fainter in its shadowing forth. 

One alone glared out with something of the early clearness, and 
lingered with somewhat of the former duration. 

Brigitte Falk, an elderly woman, stood at the window of her room 
in the Margrave’s palace, a dead linnet lying before her and a 
strangled daw inher hand. The Margrave entered. 

Paling with fury, he walked straight up to the culprit, and shaking 
her by the shoulder, asked, in a voice hoarse with repressed rage : 
‘“‘ What is the meaning of this ?” 
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“Tt killed my linnet, and I caught it struggling to free itself from 
the bars of the cage in which it had got entangled. Pardon me, I am 
passionate by nature. Pardon me.” 

“Did you know that the daws were held sacred here?” 

“I did.” 

“And yet you dared?” 

‘Passion dares all.” 

**T pardon you for your boldness.” And without further word he 
left the room. 

This was the last vision that showed itself distinctly. Those that 
followed were blended together in inestimable confusion. Only once 
out from the ever-looming darkness floated the white-robed figure 
of the Margravine, pale and sad, pleading anguish upon every 
feature, the delicate hands clasped and held out in agonised en- 
treaty. What did tt mean? She, too, melted away in the gloom, 
and the golden-haired Maurice appeared in her stead, the fatal 
chain gleaming from his neck. Then came seekers for the missing 
jewel; and by slow degrees they gathered into whispering groups, 
all pointing with raised forefinger at the spell-bound prisoner, some 
in menace, most in scorn, a very few in pity. 

A strange, awful sound arose within those tortured ears. A boom- 
ing and seething as of mighty distant waters. Ever and anon the 
ominous hiss and the mocking laughter were heard through the stun- 
ning roar. Hiss and laugh seemed to hover in the thick darkness— 
now near, now far, far away—now leagues above, now fathoms 
below ; now close to her very ear; now suddenly ceasing and giving 
place to a silence yet more terrible in its dread expectancy. 

And the pointing fingers multiplied and drew near, ever more 
near, and in their countless multitude they had but one centre— 
the eyes of the horrified gazer. 

For a moment the accusing fingers receded, as the figure of the 
Margrave, pale and stern, surged up, and pointing to an undefined 
mass at his feet covered with black velvet, said in a low voice: ‘ Do 
you know what that is ?” 

The prisoner tried to force her lips to utter the word “ No.” 

But a power mightier than her will made them say: “ Frederick 
thy first-born! Frederick thy first-born !” 

What did it mean? 

Then in tumultuous crowd arose accusers and judge, guards, 
soldiers, scriveners, witnesses, populace, all surging around in wild 
confusion ; while the booming and seething increased to hundredfold 
intensity, and the accusing fingers filled all space, drawing nearer 
and nearer in menacing myriads, till 

When, at early dawn, the jailor entered Brigitte Falk’s cell, he 
found her seated on the bed, her head leaned back to the wall, the 
eyes open and staring, and she herself as cold and unconscious as 
the bunch of keys hanging at his girdle. 
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IIIL—THE PREDICTION. 


Ere the stars had faded from the sky, and long, long before the 
faintest streak in the east had heralded the coming dawn, men, 
women, and even children, might have been seen hurrying along the 
various roads and ways leading to the capital. An execution! and 
the culprit a woman! What a racy excitement to break the monotony 
of peasant life! It is true she was only to be beheaded—but still ! 

And on they trudged, singly and in groups; their tongues all 
wagging with the same theme ; their steps all tending towards the one 
centre. Hundreds reached the town ere sunrise, though all well 
knew that the tragedy was not to be played out until nine o’clock. 

But, although early, the townsmen, and townswomen too, indeed, 
had been yet earlier, and shown themselves to be quite a match for 
them in the matter of early rising. A hedge of spectators lined the 
way from the prison gate to the palace square. If they could not see 
her die, they could, at least, see her on her way to death. And that, 
after all, was something to talk about at their future evening gather- 
ings and rustic merry-makings. 

The scaffold, covered with black stuff, had been erected at a short 
distance from the palace portal, and rose to almost a level with the 
balcony from which the court was to witness the execution. 

At half past eight the executioner and his assistants were at their 
post, and the now awe-stricken multitude stood gazing upon them and 
their sinister preliminaries with greedy interest and in unbroken silence. 
At a quarter to nine the prison gate was flung open, and there issued 
forth a jailor leading, by a straw rope, a wretched-looking horse har- 
nessed to a hurdle covered with a raw hide, upon which the prisoner was 
seated. Her hands were loosely tied together with a hempen rope, 
and the sorry equipage was surrounded by an escort of soldiery. 

Brigitte Falk was dressed in black. This was the only favour that 
the Margravine had been able to obtain for her unhappy friend. For the 
terms of the sentence had been, “ dragged to execution in her shift.” 

The animal dragging the hurdle was but skin and bone, and his 
pace slow in the extreme. This gave the multitude ample time to gaze 
their fill, to note every trivial circumstance, mark each involuntary 
motion, treasure up every particular of the woman’s dress and bearing. 
It was some compensation for the privation of seeing her stripped to 
her shift by the hands of the jailer in the broad light of day! 

Wearily the sorry steed jogged on his way across the bridge, 
through the teeming market-place, and up the slight ascent leading 
to the palace square. ‘The progress appeared slow, even To the 
greedy gazers. What must it have been to the prisoner? that was 
known only to herself. For, with her hands lying loose in her lap, 
her head sunk upon her breast, she seemed to take no heed of what 
was passing, and never once raised her eyes to meet the gaze of 
the thousands so greedily riveted upon her. 
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“‘ How guilty she looks!” was the general whisper. 

For the unthinking ever associate innocence with self-possession, 
and consciousness of guilt with confusion. And how often it is just 
the reverse ! 

Slowly, ever more slowly, round the Palace Square, between the 
human hedges, which the soldiery had hard work to keep from 
closing in and cutting off all further progress, travelled the hurdle ; 
the raw hide now smeared with mud, the garments of the prisoner 
disordered and stained. 

Only once, during all that long and fearful ride, had she given 
outward token of inward consciousness; and that was when a more 
than usually violent jolt had caused her skirt to slip up and disclose 
her naked foot. She bent forwards to re-adjust her dress, and, at 
that moment, a woman of the crowd stooped to aid her. Their 
hands met. beneath the folds of serge, and Brigitte Falk felt hers 
warmly pressed. She looked up into the woman’s face for one 
instant, and a glance of heartfelt thanks shot forth from those deep 
and ever-beautiful eyes. ‘Then, once more, her head sank, and she 
raised it no more until the hurdle halted at the foot of the scaffold. 

At this juncture the Margrave, attended by the chief dignitaries of 
the court, entered the balcony. 

The executioner aided Brigitte to rise, and, still supporting her, 
made her mount the rough steps of the scaffold. She shrank back 
as the axe and block met her gaze. She was but a poor peasant 
woman after all ; and neither a fanatic nor a heroine. 

The executioner’s assistant pushed a rude stool towards her. She 
sat down mechanically. Intentionally, or by chance, she had turned 
her back towards the palace. The executioner seized her roughly by 
the two shoulders, and, by main force, turned her round, stool and 
all, so as to face the Margrave and his court. She neither resisted 
nor looked up. Not a murmur fell from her lips. 

A robed official advanced to the front of the royal balcony, leaned 
one of his delicate white hands upon the iron tracery of the balus- 
trade, and, in a loud voice, cried: “Prisoner! if you have aught to 
say, say it. Your royal master and mine accords you his most gracious 
permission.” 

The mob held their breath in excited expectation. For a moment 
it seemed as if Brigitte Falk had not heard ; for she remained mo- 
tionless as before. But, just as the official had opened his lips to 
repeat the words, the unhappy woman started from her seat as if 
impelled by some unseen but irresistible power. Raising her fettered 
hands high to heaven, and gazing upwards as if the invisible world 
there had been suddenly revealed to her sight, she stood for a moment 
in ecstatic silence, motionless, as if turned to stone. 

Then a sudden thrill passed through her whole frame, her dark 
form seemed to dilate and loom down upon the upturned faces of the 
wrapt multitude, like that of a sibyl upon expectant, awe-stricken 
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gazers. Slowly she lowered her fettered hands till they pointed full 
to the face of the spell-bound Margrave, and, fixing her eyes un- 
dauntedly upon him, with a terrible meaning flashing forth from out 
their blue depths, she said, in a voice which rang out loud and clear as 
the note of a trumpet :— 

‘* By the living God above me, by the Saviour whom men, cruel 
as yourself, put to torture and death, I am innocent. I neither crave 
nor desire mercy; mercy exists not for such as you; and my death 
shall be your punishment. Hear me! On this scaffold, in the face 
of Heaven, in the presence of all—” here she gazed round upon the 
multitude beneath her—‘“I call upon God to bear testimony to my 
innocence. And God will hear me. God has heard me—for He is 
not hard and merciless as you. 

* Again I say, listen! 

“‘And ye also, ye who are here to see an innocent woman suffer, 
listen to the words of a dying wretch ; treasure them up and repeat 
them to your little ones. 

“ Margrave, from this hour no first born of your race shall ever 
mount the throne of his fathers.” 

The hands sank, the eyes fell, and she who the moment before had 
swayed all to silence like an inspired prophetess, was once again the 
weak, helpless woman who would have fallen to the ground if the 
executioner had not caught her in his arms. 

But as he did so, and almost ere the ringing voice had ceased to 
vibrate, a piercing shriek echoed from an upper window of the palace, 
and for a second a vision was seen of a pale, anguish-stricken woman 
with clasped hands outstretched, as if to sue for mercy. Her eldest 
born, Frederick, had fallen from the window, and lay dead upon the 
pavement. 

“The Margravine!” was whispered from mouth to mouth, and 
every face was upturned towards the window whence the cry had 
issued. But nothing was to be seen there save the portly form of the 
Oberhofmarschalin and the crimson drapery. The mob, somewhat 
disappointed, turned towards the scaffold once more. 

Brigitte Falk alone had not looked up as the shriek rang forth. 
And yet she had seen. She began to tremble in every limb, and, 
raising her bound hands to her face, hid her eyes behind them. She 
knew it was the vision she had seen in her prison on the night of her 
condemnation. Like a chain drawn up link by link from some 
mysterious depth, the memory of that hour returned toher. She now 
knew what the pall covering that unseen horror at the Margrave’s feet 
should signify. Yes! she was innocent, and God would declare her 
innocence! And firm in that belief she laid her head upon the block. 


Reader : since the reign of Maurice, Margrave of Hessia, who con- 
demned. Brigitte Falk to death, no first born has ever mounted the 
throne of his fathers. You may read it in history, 
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THE OPIUM POPPY. 


i lipo native country of the Poppy is unknown: its history is 

obscure ; but it is an inhabitant of many warm, and some 
temperate climates, and there is a curious theory held about it by the 
botanists of the eastern borders of Scotland, that it was imbedded in 
the gravel knolls which were deposited at the end of the glacial 
epoch, and that the seeds of primeval crops there lay dormant, until 
the hillsides being cut through for engineering purposes, they were 
again brought within the influence of vivifying agents. At all events, 
seeds of the poppy, buried for years, have been known to remain 
fruitful; and every traveller in that district may remark for himself 
that the sides of the railway cuttings between Tweedmouth and 
Kelso are literally clothed in scarlet. 

There the provincial name is Cocheno, from Coch, Celtic for red, 
which would of itself denote a far-distant antiquity. 

Our own familiar Corn-rose is an annual found in fields, and 
sometimes in barren and waste places, during the summer months. 
It is, however, especially a plant of cultivation; and the ruthless 
plough that turns it upside down, and the wild winds that scatter the 
petals and bow down the heads, would appear to be, like the poet’s 
view of afflictions, ‘* but blessings in disguise.” 

It is our only really scarlet wild flower, and many attempts have 
been made to utilise it as a dye, but hitherto without success, the 
brilliant hue being too delicate and too fugitive. 

It may be noticed that, according to the doctrine of signatures, 
which must always possess a singular interest to the inquirer, the 
Poppy is good for all diseases of the head, as its crown somewhat 
represents the head and brain of man. 

An old herbalist thus writes :—‘ Nature, methinks, does seem to 
hint some very notable virtue or excellence in this plant, from the 
curiosity it has bestowed on it. First, in its flower: it is of the very 
highest scarlet dye, which is indeed the prime and chiefest colour, 
and has been, in all ages of the world, most highly esteemed. Next, 
it has as much curiosity showed also in the husk or case of the seed 
as any one plant I have yet met withal. Thirdly, the very seeds 
themselves the microscope discovers to be very curiously-shaped 
bodies. And, lastly, Nature has taken such abundant care for the 
propagation of it, that one single seed, grown into a plant, is capable 
of bringing some hundred thousand seeds.” 

Linnzus says that 30,000 seeds have been counted in the head of 
a single red Poppy. 

In very early times the flower was held in high esteem: the an- 
cients, regarding sleep as the great physician and consoler, crowned 
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| their statues of Somnus with a garland of Poppies; it was dedicated 
to the rich and beneficent Ceres; poets sang of its beauty; philo- 
sophers extolled its mysterious power. 

Theocritus mentions it as a love charm. Chiefly used as a medi- 
cine in our own country, it is valued as a narcotic indulgence by 
almost all other nations, and the quantity consumed in the East is 
said to be so immense that a statement of the amount would appear 
quite incredible. Here it is evidently on the increase. It is chiefly 
cultivated in Europe and Asia, but is also grown in Australia. Large 
quantities of it are raised at Mitcham, in Surrey, but our uncertain 
climate must prevent our ever being able to grow it profitably, 
although British Opium has been found to contain more Morphine 
{its most valuable constituent) than the opium of commerce. 

In the South of France, and Germany, the experiment might be 
more successful, for it would appear that it is not mere heat of climate 
which causes the juice of the ripening capsules to be rich in Mor- 
phine ; and the poppy cultivated for its seed, affording a valuable oil, 
may be so treated as to yield a harvest of opium, at an expense which 
need not exceed one fourth of the market value of the drug obtained, 
whilst the seed can ripen uninjured by the incisions made in the seed 
vessels. Warmth and dryness are necessary to the setting of the 
juice, which shall be of a reddish colour, a waxy lustre and a strong 
disagreeable scent. ‘The best opium is procured during the North 
West, or dry winds, and the worst during the moist, or East North 
East, when the drug imbibes moisture, and a watery, bad solution 
collects in cavities of its substance called jassewa, according to the 
absence of which the opium is generally prized. 

In India the poppy is grown in large fields, said to resemble 
carpets of dark green velvet, or a green lake studded with waterlilies. 
It flowers in January, and the capsules are nearly ripe early in March, 
when incisions are made in them downwards, with a small knife con- 
sisting of three or four minute blades fastened together: the milky 
juice which exudes is allowed to thicken and dry for four and twenty 
hours, and is then scraped off. The greatest yield of good opium in 
our Indian possessions is stated to be 41 lbs. per imperial acre, and 
the average to be 20 to 25 lbs. Dr. Hooker’s description of his visit 
to the Opium Godowns (stores) will be found interesting. 

** At the end of March the opium jars arrive at the stores by water 
and land, and continue accumulating for some weeks. Every jar is 
labelled and stowed in a proper place, separately tested with extreme 
accuracy, and valued. When the whole quantity has been received, 
the contents of all the jars are thrown into great vats, occupying a 
very large building, whence the mass is distributed to be made into 
balls for the markets. This operation is carried on in a long, paved 
room, where every man is ticketed, and many overseers are stationed 
to see that the work is properly conducted. 

“Each workman sits on a stool, with a double stage and a tray before 
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him; on the top stage is a tin basin, containing opium sufficient for 
three balls; in the lower, another basin holding water. In the tray 
stands a brass hemispherical cup, in which the ball is worked. To 
the man’s right hand is another tray, with two compartments, one 
containing thin pancakes of poppy petals, the other a cupful of sticky 
opium water, made from refuse opium. The man takes a brass cup 
and places a pancake at the bottom, smears it with opium water, and 
with many plies makes a coat for the opium. Of this he takes about 
one-third: of the mass before him, puts it inside the petals, and 
agglutinates many other coats over it ; the balls are again weighed, and 
reduced or increased to a certain weight, if necessary. At the day’s 
end each man takes his work to a rack with numbered compartments, 
and deposits it in that which answers to his own number; thence the 
balls (each being put in a clay cup), are carried to an enormous drying 
room, where they are exposed in tiers, and constantly examined and 
turned to prevent their being attacked by weevils, which are very 
prevalent during the moist winds ; little boys creeping along the racks 
all day for this purpose. When dry, the balls are packed in two 
layers of six each, in chests, with the stalks, dried leaves, and cap- 
sules of the plant, and sent down to Calcutta. 

* A little opium is prepared of very fine quality for the Government 
Hospitals, and some for general sale in India; but the proportion is 
trifling, and such is made up into square cakes. 

“A good workman will prepare from thirty to fifty balls a day, the 
total produce being from 10,000 to 12,000 a day. During one 
season, 1,353,000 balls are manufactured for the Chinese market 
alone. The poppy petal cakes, each about a foot radius, are made 
in the fields by women, by the simple operation of pressing the fresh 
petals together. ‘They are brought in large baskets, and purchased 
at the commencement of the season. 

“The liquor with which the pancakes are agglutinated together by 
the ball-makers, and worked into balls, is merely thickened opium- 
water, the water for which is derived from the condemned opium, 
passewa, the washing of the utensils and of the workmen, everyone 
of whom is nightly laved before he leaves the establishment. Thus 
not a particle of opium is lost. To encourage the farmers, the refuse 
stalks, leaves, and heads are bought up to pack the balls with.” 

Indian opium is thought inferior to Turkish, and, owing to pecu- 
liarities of climate, will probably always remain so. It never yields 
more than five per cent. morphia, whence its inferiority ; but it is as 
good in other respects, and even richer in nicotine. 

As a narcotic indulgence, opium is taken in three different ways : 
in tinctures, such as our common laudanum, or smoked in pipes, or 
swallowed in pills. It is in the latter form that it is taken in Turkey 
and France; whilst the Chinese prepare it for smoking by extracting 
all that water will dissolve, which is generally from one-half to three- 
fourths of the whole weight. 
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The dissolved extract is evaporated to dryness, and then made into 
very small pills, one of which is put into the pipe at a time, and a 
series of puffs are inhaled till the necessary dose has been taken. 
In Borneo, Sumatra and Java, the extract, whilst still liquid, is mixed 
with finely-chopped tobacco and betel. 

But the effects of these different preparations are nearly the same 
—depending, of course, on the quantity consumed, and the health 
and mode of life of the consumer. In moderate doses, the mind 
becomes exhilarated, the ideas flow more quickly, and a pleasurable 
condition is experienced which it is not easy to describe. De Quin- 
cy’s “Confessions” will be recollected. Having at first found relief 
from the drug for the agonies of neuralgia, he thought that he had 
discovered a panacea for all human woes ; the true secret of happi- 
ness, about which philosophers had so long disputed—happiness 
which might be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat- 
pocket ; portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint bottle; 
and peace of mind could be sent in gallons by the mail-coach. 

These were the opium-eater’s first beliefs ; but by degrees the drug 
lost its stimulating effects ; beatific intoxication was no longer pro- 
duced. Torpor and misery succeeded. He, however, affirmed to 
the last that, if a comparison is to be made between the effects of 
Opium and Alcohol, it must be admitted to be in favour of the 
former ; and this very poor praise is, perhaps, the most that can be 
said in favour of opium-eating. 

Coleridge, who had been almost bedridden for months, was recom- 
mended laudanum, and it acted like a charm; but it taught him to 
become the slave of opium, and though he lived to conquer the evil 
habit, it was at the expense of mental and bodily tortures, and he 
came out, in his own words, “agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpi- 
tating, shattered.” Similar effects are described as resulting from the 
smoking of opium in China. 

Some remarkable evidence has been collected regarding the pre- 
valence of opium-eating amongst the poor in the East-end of London, 
where it is a merciful support in starvation and its consequent evils, 
affording a strong proof of the impunity with which it may be used ; 
but it should never be forgotten that it is a dangerous indulgence ; 
that it cannot be left off at will; that the habit, once contracted, 
clings to its victim with more pertinacity than almost any other evil 
habit, and that in course of time it is sure to substitute torture for its 
first pleasurable effects. But its medical value is not to be over- 
rated. 

“By pain and sorrow blest,” it is the sheet-anchor of the physician, 
and to him alone, in his deep sympathy and his judicious care, should 
the dread agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain be entrusted. 
C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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MY FIRST FEE. 
z: 


I FEAR I am not saying anything very original when I mention 

that my father was a poor clergyman. ‘There are hundreds of 
poor clergy, naturally their sons can be reckoned by thousands. I 
know there were thirteen of us, and how we all managed to find 
standing room in our small North country vicarage seems a marvel to 
me, when I look back upon that time of growing up. And then the 
struggle to settle the professions of eight sons! Mine was, however, 
soon fixed upon. My aunt’s husband, a Scotchman, and an M.D. in 
a country town, said he would bring me up to his own profession, 
provided I eventually became his partner, and in this manner repaid 
him the cost of my education. 

The proposal sounded well ; anyhow, it was accepted. But, ah! 
the realisation was different. He never praised me when I worked 
myself almost to death in order to pass brilliant examinations, and 
only grunted when at last I came to settle down with him in a des- 
perately dull town, after having come out first on the list at Edinburgh. 

My uncle cared nought for my being Arthur Merrifield, M.D. I 
was to be his white slave, and repay, with hard labour, what he had 
spent on me. I honestly tried my best to please him, the practice 
increased considerably, but time went on, and still my uncle never 
spoke a word about money affairs. I was more than a partner as to 
work, but no partner at all as to pay. 

And yet I felt that I could make a name, also a fortune, if only 
I could get a fair chance. And the five girls at home were expecting 
grand things of me, which looked as if they might never be realised, 
for even if I persevered till my uncle died, and left me his practice, I 
might by that time have become grey with age, and unable to begin 
to make my way. 

At last I could bear it no longer, and one day I determined to 
come to an understanding with him. Iam sorry to say this ended in a 
regular quarrel, and I declared I would seek my fortunes in London. 
My uncle called me all sorts of names, which, as they were the reverse 
of complimentary, I will not repeat, and I respectfully disagreed with 
him. His last words were : 

‘J should like to know, sir, how you are going to find a patient in 
London?” I did not answer him, for I was perfectly unable to do 
so, but I had courage and perseverance. ‘‘ Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,” I thought, and thus I left my uncle’s house, knowing 
well enough that I should never see a penny of his money. 

I will pass over the many difficulties I next encountered; the 
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applause of the other twelve as to my conduct, and the regrets of my 

father, who had fancied I, at least, was off his mind; and lastly, the 

difficulty of finding anyone to lend me some money wherewith to make 
a start. I meant to begin at once in good style; nothing venture, 
nothing have; and I was determined to have one of the best practices 
in town. 

At last a part of my dream was realised. But yet it was all very 
well to be the occupant of a respectable-looking house in a quiet 
London square; to have gone to the expense of a brass plate on which 
was neatly engraved ‘Dr. Arthur Merrifield;” further to have engaged 
a worthy, middle-aged female to answer the door, if the door-bell had 
ever been rung and the master inquired for. Alas! I was beginning 
to feel depressed in mind because no patient appeared, and no fees 
filled my pockets. 

I had told the five girls at home that my house would soon be 
besieged at all hours of the day and night. I had even had a night-bell 
attached, which rung in a deafening manner close to my ears, as I lay 
in bed; and, bestof all, I had contrived a peep-hole through my window- 
shutter, in order to distinguish the rank of the visitor who disturbed 
my slumbers. But up till now, I had slept peacefully night after 
night, and I might have slept all day if I had so wished it, for no 
patients had come to ask me to cure them. 

“ And yet,” I thought, as I paced the floor of my consulting room, 
where no consultation had ever taken place, “and yet that rich young 
Jones promised that he would recommend me to the first of his 
relations who fell ill. The constitution of the Jones family must be 
terribly good, for I am sure the fellow meant what he said; he is 
good nature itself. Perhaps I have been a fool after all, and I had 
better have stayed with my uncle, where at least my food cost 
nothing !” 

You must understand that my spirits had reached far below zero to 
be able, even in my most private thoughts, to wonder anything of the 
kind. And, curiously enough, it was at this very moment that my front 
door bell was suddenly rung in a furious manner. I very nearly 
rushed out to open the door myself, only I was met by Mrs. Davis, 
who had run up from below, almost as much excited as I was at this 
unprecedented event. 

“Show the visitor into the consulting room, Mrs. Davis,” I 
whispered, “and say you'll see if I am disengaged.” 

I retired into a small study next to the consulting room, and 
separated from it by folding doors. It was here I had my meals, and 
besides my bed-room, it was at present the only furnished room in the 
house. But hardly had I closed the door when I recognised the 
loud jovial tones of “Young Jones,” who rather unceremoniously 

entered my den. 

Tom Jones was the son of a rich brewer, and, knowing very 
well that he would come in for heaps of money, had considered it 
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would really be waste of time to settle to any profession. He was, 
however, a good-natured, generous youth, delighted to do a kindness, 
and with no greater vice than a love of doing nothing useful. 

“ Hulloa, Merrifield!” he exclaimed, “how are you? Worked to 
death, I expect, since you set up on your own hook. I’ve only come 
to town this very day, but I made a point of hunting you up, as I 
promised. I came at lunch time, for fear, otherwise, of finding you 
closeted with some rich hypochondriac.” 

**T am not very busy just now,” I answered, “ but delighted to see 
you at any time.” 

‘* Well, how many fees have you taken?” asked the irrepressible 
Jones. ‘Of course London is already ringing with your praises.” I 
wished he would talk on some other subject, but truth compelled me 
to answer, carelessly : 

“No, no, not yet, these are early days; the truth is, I have very 
few patients. To be quite open with you, my dear fellow, you are my 
first.” 

Jones jumped up, pulled a face, and then gave his chest a mighty 
slap, intimating he was perfectly sound in that direction. 

“My dear doctor, I wish I could think there was anything the 
matter with me, but, upon my word, I never felt better in my life. I 
haven’t a pain oran ache about me. However, if the case is as you say, 
you won’t quite despise my news ; I fear it is not worth more than a 
guinea fee, but it may lead to more. My rich old uncle, Jonathan 
Dillon, is coming to consult you this very afternoon, because I told 
him you were the very man he wanted, but I just looked in to tell 
you that he is very crotchety, and you must just manage him properly. 
As to his ailments, I don’t believe they are of much consequence, 
because he has been just the same ever since I was in arms. Never 
looks a day older.” 

 T’ll do my best, professionally,” I said, secretly not much believing 
this rich man would turn up. “ As to wrested him, I am afraid that 
is not in my line.” 

‘Well, that’s a pity, because if he were to take a fancy to you, you 
would want no other recommendation. He’ll recommend you right 
and left, and the whole Dillon class are disgustingly rich. And all 
inhérit asthma or bronchitis. Fact.” 

I began to express my thanks ; for in spite of his off-hand manner, 
I felt sure Jones had taken some trouble about me; but he only 
laughed at my gratitude. 

“Don’t mention it. Besides, old Dillon may take a dislike to you. 
However, he mustn’t find me here; perhaps he wouldn’t believe I had 
come to consult you, though I did tell him you were the cleverest 
fellow in London. And so you are, in my opinion ; I wouldn’t mind 
telling the Queen as much, if I had the chance.” And then he was 
gone. But no, once more he turned back. 

**T say, Merrifield, old Dillon’s daughter is sure to come with 
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him ; he never goes out without her; a perfect slave, he makes of 
that girl!” 

It was towards four o’clock on a winter’s afternoon, that a carriage 
and pair dashed up to my door; then a grand footman jumped down 
from the box and gave the correct announcement of my first patient ; 
I had just time to escape to my den before the front door was 
opened. I heard voices, then a loud cough, then doors being closed. 
Yes—my first patient had come. In another moment his card was 
handed to me, and on it was written : 

“Mr. Jonathan Dillon.” 


II, 


I ENTERED the room in my most professional manner, and looking 
straight before me, at once saw what was unmistakably “ old Dillon,” 
but so much wrapped up, that very little more than a quarter of his 
face was visible. I can honestly say I never noticed Miss Dillon till 
her father himself waved a small fat hand in her direction, saying : 

“My daughter, Dr. Merrifield; she always comes with me wher- 
ever I go, for I am so infirm I don’t think it safe to be left alone— 
but she enjoys excellent health.” This last remark was said in a most 
deplorable tone, and as I turned, I almost started with surprise, for old 
Dillon’s daughter was a small, delicately-made girl, who could not be 
much more than seventeen years old. Her forehead was encircled by 
the most golden hair I had ever seen, and her face though not what 
could be called extremely beautiful, was yet one of the sweetest I 
had ever gazed at. The expression was so simple, the large blue 
eyes were so innocent and shy, that for a moment I was completely 
lost in wondering how such a man as the one before me had any 
right to possess such a daughter. Miss Dillon was evidently very 
retiring, and at this moment also feeling de trop. 

“‘T dare say, Dr. Merrifield,” she said hurriedly, blushing up to the 
roots of her hair, ‘that there is a room I may sit in whilst you hold 
your consultation. Papa never likes me to leave him alone a minute, 
for fear anything should happen.. Anywhere will do.” I bowed, and 
rang the bell, saying, in as calm a tone as possible : 

“‘ Show Miss Dillon into the study.” The vision of fair hair having 
disappeared, I gave myself up to the examination of my patient. 
After a careful inquiry I came to a conclusion which made me 
certain that this was the last time I should see Mr. Dillon. The truth 
being there was nothing much the matter with him, that the old man 
was a regular hypochondriac—in fact, that all his ailments were 
imaginary. But yet, come what might, I must speak the truth; even 
for the sake of further fees, I must not give a dishonest opinion. I 
would not be the first of the thirteen to act a lie. 

Mr. Dillon now began to give me a minute account of his ail- 
ments, and to repeat the advice of various doctors. 

“And now, Dr. Merrifield, I feel sure you will agree with me in 
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thinking it absolutely imperative that I should leave England at once, 
to cure this troublesome cough.” 

If only I could have agreed with him ; but no. 

“‘ Quite the contrary,” I said calmly. ‘I think you should stay in 
England, the finest and most healthy climate for a constitution like 
yours.” 

“Bless me! Bless me!” ejaculated Mr. Dillon, looking distressed. 
“Do you really think so?” 

‘‘ Without a shadow of doubt, sir.” 

‘* But about exercise? I ought to take very little, of course ? ” 

“Not at all; the more you walk, the better it will be for you.” 

“You are quite unique, sir, in your opinion—remarkable! But 
about a prescription, doctor. I suppose you will write one for me, to 
allay this cough, for instance ?” 

“No,” I answered, “any ordinary lozenge will suffice.” I knew 
now I had signed my death warrant; or rather, I thought I knew; 
for what was my surprise when Mr. Dillon exclaimed : 

‘My dear sir, you are the first physician who has given me no 
prescription ! I believe you understand my case. I hope I may come 
and consult you as often asI feel the need of it: which need, I grieve 
to say, occurs frequently.” 

I was amazed. Curiously enough, for once the truth had pleased 
the old man, but now I was obliged to answer : 

“JT am sure you will find it quite unnecessary to come again, 
unless some unforseen ——” 

“Tut, tut, Dr. Merrifield, not one of my many medical advisers 
ever told me not to come again. I assure you I sha// come again, 
whatever you may say, and many times too; and I hope to send 
others of the family here. We all have wretched constitutions; all 
except Lucia ; I’ve often wanted her to see a doctor, but it’s no good ; 
the girl never complains, even of headache.” 

This time I really smiled. ‘I am sure we doctors are only too 
glad to see a lady in perfect health. The present excited life which 
many of them lead ” but Mr. Dillon was not listening to 
me, for suddenly he turned round (for he had risen to leave), 
coughed violently, and then, after a nervous fumbling away the pockets 
of his great coat, he said : 

“Bless me! I had nearly forgotten an important little matter. 
Believe me, sir, I never gave a fee with greater pleasure or more 
gratitude.” He pressed his fat hand into mine, and I felt a small 
round thing slipped dexterously into my palm. I then went to release 
the vision of fair hair from my den, and at once hoped that if Mr. 
Dillon did come again, Miss Lucia would always accompany him. I 
escorted the pair to the front door, and just as Mr. Dillon had 
entered the carriage, his daughter made a pretence to run back for a 
glove. 

“Please forgive me, Dr. Merrifield,” she said, looking right up into 


























my face with a most anxious expression on her sweet countenance. 
“ Please forgive me, but what do you vea//y think of papa?” 

“In excellent health, Miss Dillon; pray don’t be anxious.” But 
before she could say any more, her father called her impatiently, and 
she was gone with just one sweet smile and a “ Thank you so much,” 
for all the world as if I had just cured her father of some obstinate 
disease. 

And now, clasping my first fee, I returned to my room. ~- There I 
unclasped my hand, and in the middle of my palm lay a dright, 
hard, yellow, ginger lozenge ! 

The expectation had been great, and the realisation was so small 
that I burst out laughing at my own bad luck, and my discomfiture. 
Yet not for a moment did it. enter my head to acquaint my patient 
with his mistake. I felt sure if I did so, the vision of golden hair 
would blush with confusion, even though I did not see her, and the 
blue, truthful eyes would look troubled. 

No, my first fee was not worth a guinea, but such as it was, I did 
not hate it, because—ah, well, I might well call myself a fool for even 
fancying that I, Arthur Merrifield, penniless and unknown, should, for 
a moment dream that I had fallen in love at first sight with my rich 
patient’s only daughter. 

I put the lozenge away in a box, and that night I again slept the 
sleep of a feeless physician. 


III, 


THE next day I found myself thinking of a vision of fair hair, instead 
of taking in the sense of a clever treatise on the anatomy of the hand, 
which certainly could in no way be connected with the events of the 
day before. Curiously enough, however, about eleven o’clock, a cab 
drove up to the door, and what was my astonishment—I need hardly 
say pleasure—when Miss Dillon, followed by an elderly maid, made 
her appearance. There she stood, as fair, and soft and beautiful as 
the day before, but, if possible, more shy and embarrassed. The 
little hand she held out to me trembled visibly, as she said : 

“Oh, Doctor Merrifield, can you forgive me for disturbing you this 
morning? I don’t know how I made up my mind to come, but I felt 
I must, even if, if ” She paused, and tears almost came into her 
blue eyes, whilst I could think of no words suitable enough to set her 
mind at rest, being ignorant of what she wanted to say. 

‘Indeed, Miss Dillon, if there is anything I can do for you, I shall 
be delighted ; so I beg you will not apologise for troubling me.” 

“Tt isn’t that exactly,” she answered, once more looking at me in 2 
most distressed manner. 

“Perhaps you require further particulars as to your father’s health ; 
I must repeat what I said yesterday g 

“Oh, thank you, it was so kind of you ; he was much better last 
night ; I know you will do him good ; but that was not what I wanted 
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to ask you—oh dear! you will think me so rude, or else an impostor, 
i or—or ” 

il “ Impossible,” I said, more vehemently than .the case required. 

“TI don’t know how to begin; I mean, perhaps you don’t know the 
| peculiar way papa keeps his accounts ?” 

I was startled at this question. Remembering the yellow lozenge 
‘in a box, I thought I could say I did know one of Mr. Dillon’s 
peculiar ways of paying fees ; but not for the world would I tell this 
blushing, shy, bewitching girl before me the truth. 

“T don’t presume ” T began. 

“Oh no, I am sure you don’t—I was going to tell you about it. 
Papa always makes his confidential man, Baker, put the same change 
every morning into his pockets, and in the evening, when Baker turns 
out the pockets, he just puts down in a book what is missing, and 
makes up the number of the coins the next morning. He does it 
just the same every morning.” 

I was getting rather puzzled myself now, and could think of nothing 
more original to say than : 

‘Indeed !” 

“Ves, it’s guite true, or you see I shouldn’t have known about it.” 
(Here the fair vision blushed still more.) ‘‘Baker puts in a sovereign, 
a half-sovereign, a crown piece—he finds these rather difficult to get 
sometimes—half-a-crown, a shilling, a sixpence, a fourpenny piece, a 
threepenny piece, a penny, a halfpenny, and a farthing.” 

‘A very complicated way of keeping one’s money, isn’t it? or 
perhaps complicated for Baker,” I said, feeling it perfectly impossible 
to repress a smile, though Miss Dillon’s sweet, earnest mouth kept so 
grave. 

“No, it is guite simple when one understands, because Baker 
knows exactly what a sovereign, a half sovereign—and all the rest 
comes to—I forget what it is—but, oh, Dr. Merrifield! Baker knew 
we had been yesterday to consult a new physician, and in the evening 
there was only a threepenny bit and a farthing missing, and so—and 
so I knew—I mean Baker knew—and he told me that papa must have 
given you something by mistake. It wasn’t the farthing, I can 
{| account for that, and—but was it the threepenny piece, or dad 
i “Pray, dear Miss Dillon, don’t distress yourself about such a little 
matter,” I said, hastily. ‘Any time will » 

“Oh, no, but papa thinks he paid you, because he said to me he 
never gave a fee with so much pleasure, so now I begin to think he must 
have—given you ” Miss Dillon quite gasped, so that I hastened 
to fill in her pause, this time feeling quite distressed at her trouble. 

“Your father gave me a very good ginger lozenge, Miss Dillon ; 
one of those little mistakes which will occur now and then. Pray 
don’t make yourself the least uneasy about it.” 

“How very kind you are,” she said, again holding out her hand 
which I took and forgot to let go till she had done speaking. “I 
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felt sure it must be that, and then I thought perhaps you would think 
us impostors, and I knew you would be too much of a gentleman to 
mention it, and so—do you think I was wrong?—I came off with 
Mrs. Brown this morning, and made up my mind I wou/d explain the 
mistake, only it was so dreadful. But I don’t mind now that you 
look so kind about it. And then would you do mea gveat favour, 
Dr. Merrifield? Would you mind not appearing to know anything 
about it, or that I came, or anything, because papa doesn’t know I am 
out ; he is not down yet; and he would be so distressed, he might 
never come again, and I should be so sorry, as you suit him exactly.” 

“Pray don’t call this a favour,” I said, as gravely asI could. “I 
think you will believe me when I say that, without even knowing 
your wishes on the subject, I should never have mentioned the—the 
lozenge.” 

“JT don’t know ow to thank you! Now I must go.” And then 
Miss Dillon put that small gloved hand into her muff and drew it out 
again, holding it out towards me once more, and this time I felt a 
little square bit of paper in my hand. Somehow, our eyes met, and 
in spite of the gravity of the occasion we both laughed, feeling, I am 
sure, we should never again be afraid of each other, as she said: 

‘Please, Dr. Merrifield, don’t laugh at me. Is this the right way 
to give a fee, because I must tell you this is the first time in my life I 
have ever had to give one. I suppose some day I shall be ill and 
want a doctor, but I never, never have wanted to go to one before. 
And it wasn’t for myself this time, was it? you will bear witness—I 
mean, I hope you won’t ever mention it: good-bye. Now, Brown, I 
am ready.” 

And just as a ray of sunshine sometimes comes into one’s room, 
glimmers, dances and illuminates the place for a time, and then 
suddenly disappears, so Lucia Dillon had come and gone, and that 
noisy four-wheeler took off my vision of fair hair, leaving me with a 
golden sovereign and a new shilling wrapped in a small half sheet of 
paper, on the top of which was stamped the address of their London 
house. I folded that piece of paper and put it away in a pocket-book 
among my treasures, such as my dear mother’s first letter to me at 
school, and the flower that a little girl of seven years old had dropped 
when I, a nine-year old urchin, had fallen desperately in love with 
her. There was nothing there unworthy to lie next to the paper 
which Lucia Dillon’s fingers had touched. 

Later in the day I received a note from Mr. Dillon, begging me, if 
I were not too much engaged, to come and see him, as he felt very 
unwell. And if I would do him the great favour of dining and 
spending the evening with them, he would be very grateful, for he 
saw so few people on account of his wretched constitution. 

Well, I went, and spent a very happy evening. It was only the first 
of many more, at least during this first season. But Mr. Dillon was as 
good as his word; from the day of his first visit my practice slowly 
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but surely increased, and though there were years of up-hill work, yet 
it is perfectly true that “ce n’est que le premier pas qui coiite.” I 
had at last got a chance, and I seized it. I worked with double 
energy because at the bottom of my soul I had another object besides 
the one of making the five girls at home proud of me; I wanted a 
small, fair, blue-eyed Lucia to be proud of me; and I wanted to be 
able to lay at her feet all that is best and grandest in this life. But 
she was a rich man’s daughter, and I was a struggling physician. 

It was not till I had freed myself of all debt—and though still a 
poor man I was comparatively rich, for I had a good and increasing 
practice—that at last I made up my mind to ask Lucia to be my wife. 
I should not have had the face to do it even then, only a young good- 
for-nothing aristocrat was perpetually coming to the house, and I knew 
that if Lucia, so young, simple and innocent, became the wife of that 
man, her life would be miserable. The fear of this, and some amount 
of jealousy, perhaps, made me speak out one day. I shall never 
forget Lucia’s face when I had said some strong, earnest, passionate 
words. She put her little hand once more into mine and looked up 
with her beautiful truthful eyes, as she half sobbed : 

“‘Qh—do you really mean it? Because, somehow, I think I have 
—loved you ever since “ 

“Ever since you gave me my first fee, my darling,” I said, as I 
drew her beautiful head on my shoulder and—well, never mind the 
rest. ‘Well, Lucia,” I added, “I loved you the first moment I 
saw you. So you see I loved you /ong before you cared for me.” 
But Lucia, who is just a little matter-of-fact, shook her head decidedly, 
and said that ‘hat was all nonsense. 

There was still the question as to what Mr. Dillon would say about 
it, but our true love, which had had to wait so long, this time ran 
smoothly. Mr. Dillon, who still suffered from his wretched constitu- 
tion, was delighted at Lucia’s choice, and said all kinds of compli- 
mentary things about my rising fame and my other qualities And so 
we were married, and the five girls from home were bridesmaids, 
though they soon afterwards married from our house under Lucia’s 
care. And though I often tell Lucia that the last person she should 
have married was a popular physician, considering she is never ill, yet 
she always shakes her pretty golden head, and says gravely : 

“But, perhaps, Arthur, some of the children may inherit papa’s 
wretched constitution.” 

As to the story of the ginger lozenge, Lucia and I kept that a 
secret till Mr. Dillon died. He left Lucia all his money—and so ends 
this true story of My First Fee. 
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